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EMPLOYERS, labor leaders and men and women of affairs will dis- 
uss the report of the President’s Industrial Conference in the SurR- 
vey for January 17. 
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HOW TO SPELL 


CLERK in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance finds 
Ate the card index files of the country’s fighters that 

the simple name “ John” appears in twenty-four ways, 
as follows: John, Giovanni, Ian, Jac, Jack, Jackie, Jacques, 
Jan, Jans, Hans, Jean, Jno., Joahn, Jock, Johan, Johann, 
Johannes, Johni, Johnie, Johnnie, Johnny, Johny, Jon, Juan. 
Some of the Great White Father’s Indian soldiers bore de- 
scriptive, if complicated, names. A few among many were: 
Harry-Cries-for Rib, George Sleep-from-House, Benjamin 
Comes-out Bear. David Drops-at-a-Distance, Charles Owl 
Walks-in-the House, Wash Day Clouds, Isaac His-Horse- 
Is-Fast. ; 


SAFEGUARDING THE GIVER | 
Ces gifts in Cincinnati are carefully safe- 


guarded in the program of the Cincinnati Community 
~ Council, recently organized, which will conduct an an- 
nual campaign to meet the city’s quota of support, not only for 
local, social and relief organizations, but also for state, national 
and interstate agencies. In each case the council, while reserv- 
ing full liberty of action, has arranged to reinforce its own 
judgment by cooperation with an established investigating 
agency. Local appeals will be passed upon by the Council of 
Social Agencies; state organizations are to be approved by 
the social service department of the Ohio Institute of Public 
Efficiency. By the terms of the council’s constitution, na- 
tional and internat:onal organizations will be eligible to re- 
ceive appropriations if they have the endorsement of the Na- 
tional Information Bureau. ‘This provision will continue the 
conservation of Cincinnati’s charitable resources which was 
furthered during the war by the reports of the National In- 
formation Bureau to the Cincinnati War Chest. Since the 
bureau now studies and endorses national and interstate char- 
itable solicitations of all sorts, Cincinnati can count on pro- 
ducing maximum results with its appropriations to national 
organizations. 


PROGRESS IN MEXICO. 
NTIRELY unrelated to the Childhood Conservation 


League. and its insistence on the hopelessness of condi- 

tions in Mexico under the present government [de- 
scribed in last week’s Survey], Luis M. Morones, represen- 
tative in the United States of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor, recently sent to the Survey the following statement 
concerning the Mexican school system: 

In reference to opportunities afforded to the sons and daughters of 
the workers, and to the workers themselves, I will say that for 
children education in the public schools is compulsory. It consists of 
a six-year period in the primary or grammar schools. We have 

Ss) preparatory, vocational and commercial schools, and music, 
painting, sculpture and fine arts academies. There are a number of 
night schools for the workers, agricultural schools, experimental 


farms, veterinary, practical mining, telegraphy and radio-telegraphy 
schools. We have a university and several popular colleges... An 
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Roosevelt says Neighborhood Houses Make Links 
out of Hyphens; War Camp Continues its 
Community Work on Peace Basis 


Community 
Service 
Carries On 


New York Com- 
munity Service is 
the unassuming 
but hopeful off- 
spring of a con- 
cededly worthy 
parent, New York 
War Camp Com- 
munity Service, 


which, during the 
period of the War 
rendered service 
to upward of 
three million men 
in uniform. As 
“War Camp”. ser- 
ved uniformed 
men in war, so 
in peace its suc- 
cessor, Commun- 
ity Service, will 
carry on to serve 


Praises Houses 
For American- 
ization Work 
“Much of the 
sxtreme radicalism 
fn New  Yort 
City arises,’ said 
Lt. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt _to a 
representative of 
BETTER TIMES, 
“from immigrants 
who do not speak 
the English lan- 
guage nor have 


Yolthe slightest con- 


ception of the 
fundamental prin- 
ciples of the insti- 
tutions of this 
country. Ameri- 
canization wor 

in New _ York 
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Before the revolution, the trade-union movement on a basis ¢ 
resistence to organized capital was totally lacking in Mexico. [ql 
1913, however, three years after the launching of the revolution, th 
first trade union association—that of tailors—was organized in the 
of Mexico. From the year 1914, the propaganda of organization ar 
unification of the workers increased to a considerable extent, and 
1918, it became possible to organize the “Confederacién Region 
Obrera Mexicana’ (Mexican Federation of Labor) which is com 
posed of 217 associations. The greater part of the associatiol 
affiliated with the federation are trade unions, the number of those cla 
sified as of “various trades” being comparatively few. Ten month 
ago, an active campaign was launched to organize the mining ap 
the textile industries. ‘There are thirty-five associations of agricu 
tural laborers affiliated with the federation. Several labor congres; 
have been held. 


GARMENT WORKERS ARBITRATE aia 
\ N Y HAT threatened to be another crisis in the ladiesieint 


garment industry of New York city may be avoide 

by the action of Governor Smith, who has appointe 
a committee of seven representing employers, labor and th 
state, to investigate and arbitrate the issues in dispute betwee 
the workers and the employers. Both sides have agreed th 
the decision of the committee shall be binding. Since the brea’ 
down in 1916 of the protocol, the famous arbitration agre 
ment which was drawn up by Louis D. Brandeis, no metho 
appears to have been devised to prevent periodic conflicts of 


even more millions|"yo MARRY half a million : : : : A 
wearing the unt- bee EE Ee el pesplein this tity. Seveuty: Lhe presente situation arises from stoppage of work by 
oe ee ieee speak En about 4000 workers in shops of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 

‘Community Ser-| Government Volunteer foreign , language Manufacturers’ Pr i sociati = 
community Ser-| Coven se a Workers foreign . language s’ Protective Association. A three-year agreement 


called upon to con- Settlement pWanted/magazines. are WAS entered into last May between the cloak manufacturers’ 
Fa eons Koo Vos Ci The Ynited|published in New association and the cloak makers’ branch of the International 
among uniforme ew York City) Neigh o r-/York. Everyone eas ; < 
men and to extend| and the United| h_o o d Houses|who knéws the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. In November the union 
it to all the peo-| States Govern-| of New York has|conditions in the : arene : . 2 
ple who malke up] ment, should be begun a campaign immigrant districts rought in a demand for a 30 per cent wage increase, basing 
the grea ommu-| proud of the war| for volunteer st realize the 1 : * . ja 
nity of New York} service rendered| workers to help erent need for its action on the fact that wage adjustments have previously 
City. This call] by the settlement| carry on the ac-/Americani- been made during the formal contract periods, in accordance 
has come from] houses of this| tivities of the for-|z at1 on work. ehech ° ic eee 4 
- many Aaah city, peconelnig to ee one bes |becemhiairie maar with Changes in the cost of living. The union had prepared 
tia. | and individ- on. arter| longing to the or-|more than half a is = ° . . Boia rf 
wals, each one say-| Glass,  Ex-Secre-| ganization. The|hundred neighbor- data in support of its claim that the increase in living cost 


Mont one 6)| (Cone. cn f.7)" (Cont ond. 2) (Cont, on». 3).°. SiDEe May warranted a wage adjustment. The manufac 
turers association declined to consider the data collected by the 
union, on the ground that previous informal adjustments had 
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Better Times, the first page of which is here reproduced been made as a favor and could not be considered as 

im its actual size, is published as a monthly review of precedent for erat eich spokes or fl 
settlement activities by the Umted Neighborhood 3 negotiations. €>UnI0MNs failure to obta : 
Houses of New York (70 Fifth avenue). Some well an increase was followed by stoppage of work in a number of 
known writers and cartoonists are associated with this large shops. These stoppages are not authorized by the 
venture. In view of recent criticism of the New York union, and the question arises whether lack of control is 


settlements as harbors for undesirable agitators, this 
first issue quotes a statement of Lieut.-Col. Roosevelt 
that “there are half a hundred neighborhood houses in : 
New York city which are working for a truer Ameri- the wage scale now in operation is designated in the agree 


tantamount of breach of contract. 


Much of the difficulty seems to grow out of the fact that 


canism. By fostering community spirit, these institu- ment as a minimum scale. The union admits that only a small 
tions are teaching the responsibility of citizenship. proportion of the workers do not raGeive “Tein thia 
Neighborhood houses and settlements are making links os le: whi : Nore: (hana 

out of hyphens.” minimum scale, which varies from $18 a week for skirt finish- 


ers to $44 a week for coat and dress operators. Some operators 


effort is being made to extend the number of rural schools. In all eee $75 and $80 a week. The manufacturers contend” 
ese educational institutions the tuition is entirely free. More than that since this is the case, any cost of living arguments referring 
twenty schools are supported by labor organizations affiliated with to the union scale are misleading as regards the mass of 
the confederation of labor. workers in the industry and that a 30 per cent increase in the 
The alleged hopelessness of the economic condition of the Union scale does not at all represent the increases that they 
_ republic also receives an interesting side-light in Mr. Morones’ would be compelled to make if they granted the request of the 
letter, from which we quote: union. The union contends, on the other hand, that its duty is” 


Toward the latter part of 1910, and on the eve of the revolution y Beep the minimum WAGE equal to the cost of living, and that 
headed by Francisco I. Madero, there were only a few associations it is not concerned with any higher rates which the workers | 
of workers, but these were more of a mutual than of a trade-union M™ay obtain through a process of individual bargaining. 
- character. It is true that a few years before, the workers in ‘the 
textile industry, the miners, and the railroad workers—especially the 
first two mentioned—had manifested their deep dissatisfaction with 
the miserable conditions under which they had been working (the 


SLUM ELIMINATION 


textile workers worked sixteen hours a day and the miners twelve) : aoc : 
by going on strike. But not having a well-defined organization ane ic ae its larger program for getting houses 7 
capable of directing the movement, these sporadic strikes usually ullt with the aid of state credit, the New York State 


failed. Besides, the soldiers of Porfirio Diaz compelled the workers : Reconstruction Commission js attempting to do what is 
by brutal methods to return to their work, a number of cases having in its power to make available more immediately for the hous-_ 


been registered in which wholesale murders took place, as, for i ‘ 
instance, those perpetrated in the textile factories of Santa Rosa, ng of the poor of New York city some four hundred thou- 


Nogales and Rio Blanco, in the Orizaba district, State of Vera Cruz, sand tenements which under the present housing law are con-_ 
in 1907, and in the copper mines of Cananea, State of Sonora, a short demned as unfit for habitation. This presents a problem of 


time before. reconstruction which, of course, has been open to owners of 
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\se property all along; but apparently the cost has hitherto 
“ 1 considered: prohibitive. To encourage further advance 
lingh ig that line, eleven prizes aggregating to $6,000 have been 
“i ated by Vincent Astor, Alfred E. Marling, president of 
a i state chamber of commerce, and the New York Founda- 
(i for a competition of architects and builders. “The com- 
ti ators will be furnished with large-scale plans of a typical 
tty block on the lower East Side recently investigated and 
| be asked to submit detailed plans and specifications show- 
i 4 how, with retention of structurally sound parts, sufficient 
‘ it and air may be admitted and adequate plumbing fixtures 
| d to bring the buildings up to present requirements at a 
* commercially sound at present rent levels. If this compe- 
‘ pn results in bringing to light a workable plan, it is thought 
al: not only new dwellings for two million New Yorkers 
ay be created out of existing buildings but that the eradica- 
hm of uninhabitable tenements, which at the present rate of 
igress would take a hundred years, will be materially 
eded. The competition committee and the judges are archi- 
ts and builders of the highest reputation and state and city 
icials. 


i 


My vi PROGRESSIVE DECASUALIZATION 

‘od HE latest development in the famous Liverpool dock 
” ia scheme, under which the work of longshoremen has been 
na more and more decasualized, is the imposition of an 
 Qubtance fee of £5 to the profession by the dockers’ trade 
at i on itself. The first step, after the establishment of a 
a ‘ional system of labor exchanges some years ago, was the 
_,a@ling of the labor reserves of the different piers and docks 
ni the creation of common hiring stations where alone the 


‘ferent employers of this class of labor are permitted to hire 


mi which the Earl of Derby was commander, created at the 
“Winning of the war to enlist in whole-time service for the 
Ine 
. ernment thousands of longshoremen who previously had 
‘berked as irregularly as men of that profession still normally 
q Prk in this country. 

‘Now, with the exception of one other British union, the 
: 7 verpool dockers are the first deliberately to hold down their 
‘Syn number by imposing a tax on outsiders who would come 
vf so the trade. ‘The object, of course, is to concentrate em- 
‘obyment on those who already depend on it for a livelihood— 
‘i /a trade which is largely unskilled and whose membership, 
iolerefore, cannot be kept down by the regulation of appren- 
QHeship. Since the union practically controls the work in the 
““@rbor of Liverpool there will in the future be practically no 
‘= bpe there for unemployed men from other trades and occupa- 
‘QMns to find odd jobs at the water-front. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN JAPAN 


wah 


1 on 
{ 
{a 


| 

lc pa . . . 

4 NAHE Japanese delegation to the recent international labor 
‘9 4 conference in Washington aroused much curiosity about 
a the actual industrial conditions in their country, first, 


| ad the outspoken contradiction of statements made by the gov- 
inment and labor representatives and, second, by disclosing a 
“Fckwardness in labor legislation which appeared even more 
M@onounced than had been generally known. E. Kamada, 
“Al government delegate, in pleading for distinctive considera- 
‘cibn. of Japanese conditions (which afterwards led to the 
on option of article 9, embodying a number of modifications for 

iipan in the general terms of the convention agreed upon) 
yinted out that even so the changes in the industrial system 
ws Japan necessary to comply with these conditions would be 
ig vofound. ‘The adoption of the working day of nine and a 
“lf hours, for instance, he said, “ would entail a far more 
irupt change for Japanese industries than would be the re- 
action of working hours from ten to eight per day for 
Wuropean countries.” He denied the charge that labor organ- 
ation in Japan under the present law was practically im- 
yssible, and intimated that the government was making 
‘eparations “to enact a law positively recognizing trade 
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CHILD LABOR DAY, JANUARY 25. 


AO CE-REACHAWIRTER 


“QUIT CHER BELLERIN’! LOOK WHAT I GOTTA 
CARRY! LOOK WHAT WE ALL GOTTA CARRY!” 


The year 1919 marked the passage of the federal child 
labor law which places a 10 per cent tax on the net profits 
of establishments employing children under 14 years of age 
in factories, mills, canneries and manufacturing establish- 
ments, of children under 16 in mines and quarries, and of 
children between 14 and 16 for more than 8 hours a day, 
six days a week, or at night. The law does not apply to the 
children regularly employed in agriculture, nor to those 
working im street trades, in department stores, grocery 
stores, laundries, amusement places, hotels, restaurants, in 
the messenger service and other trades. The federal judge 
of the western district of North Carolina has declared 
the federal law unconstitutional, and the case has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. While the case is pending 
and according to its now established custom the National 
Child Labor Committee has set apart the fourth Sunday 
in January as Child Labor Day. Synagogues will observe 
January 24 and schools and clubs January 26. 


unions, so as to encourage their formation and development 
under its protection.” 

This last statement is taken with a grain of salt by 
American observers of Japanese labor conditions. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, for instance, recently wrote 
from Tokyo: “It is the last thought of the government to 
confer privileges on the working classes only or to encourage 
the development of trade unionism.” ‘This view is also taken 
by other correspondents, many of whom report a determined 
stand of the government, at least until quite recently, against 
any attempt of labor to organize; and most of them also feel 
that the government so far has been successful. 

During the war there has been much profiteering, and 
although wages have gone up here and there, they have not 
rfearly kept step with the rising cost of food and other neces- 
saries. A succession of sttikes in support of wage demands 
was the result. Since in nearly every case the strikers are un- 
organized, few of the shut-downs extend beyond the limits of 
a single plant, and the largest are said to affect about five 
thousand workers. Yet the number of these small strikes has 
increased so alarmingly that the imperial government has 
found it necessary to call together a joint council of employers 
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Kettner in the Butte Bulletin 
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and employed to elaborate schemes for the maintenance of 
peace. This council does not seem as yet to have reported. 
The impatience of the working classes was. manifested in 
demonstrations against the government delegates to the Wash- 
ington conference when they embarked. While apparently 
“bolshevism,” so-called, has made little inroad in Japan, the 
popular discontent, especially with the high cost of living, has 
assumed alarming proportions. Says the Tokyo Herald of 
Asia: 

- The abnormal rise in the cost of living, especially in rents, food- 
stuffs and clothing, is telling heavily on our wage-earning class. It 
may be too much to expect that Japan’s imperfectly organized labor 
class will in the near future be able to rise successfully in arms 
-against oppressive conditions and unfurl the standards of rebellion 
against the capitalists, but the action of the rice rioters last summer 
leaves no doubt as to what the labor class in this country can do 
when driven to extremes. Japanese labor has yet no trade unions 
nor strike funds to insure insurgent labor from being starved into 
subjection by capitalists, but chaos can do a lot of damage and cause 
no end of trouble when let loose. : 

Both the government and the capitalist have only regarded the 
workman from the viewpoint of capital. So long as this goes on it 
is no use to talk to the workman about charity and provision for 
sickness and old age; he wants his rights; he wants proper hours of 
labor, a proper number of holidays, proper wages and proper food. 
Ii the daily output of Japanese labor is less than that of western 
ceuntries it is only because the Japanese workman is less justly 
treated. The Japanese capitalist thinks he can move successfully 
with western industry because Japanese labor is cheap. Labor may 
be cheap, but life is not. In dealing with labor, the human side, 
rather than the profiteering side, must be most prominent. 


A NEW ORDER 


N spite of these arraignments and others that could be 
I quoted, there is a consensus of opinion that things are “ stir- 
ring” in Japan and that, once the Japanese recognize the 
impossibility of continuing industrial efficiency in competition 
‘with the world by exploitation of the common people, the 
government and the employers will rapidly set their house in 
order, Although there are now the beginnings of a labor 
party, the main impetus for reform would seem to come from 
the educated classes, especially the younger men. Thus Prof, 
T. Namae, adviser on social welfare of the Bureau for Local 
Affairs of the Home Department, who was recently in this 
country at the invitation of the Children’s Bureau, said that 
the main dynamic came from the colleges and universities and 
from a part of the press. “The government itself was to some 
extent sympathetic to this movement, and there was every 
likelihood of drastic legislation even before the specific conven- 
tion adopted in Washington could come up’ for deliberation 
by the legislature. Professor Namae referred more particu- 
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larly to a rise in the legally permissible working age for 
children, large numbers of whom were yet employed from the 
age of twelve years and for twelve hours and more per da 
and to the curtailment of working hours for women in t 
silk mills—whose average age is about twenty—and possibly 
the total prohibition of night work for women, which is quite 
common. j 
Along other lines, Mr. Namae mentioned the housing con- 
ditions of the people as undergoing improvement. Duri 
the war, as in Europe and in America, there was an almost — 
entire cessation of building, and the- result is a severe house 
shortage. The prefecture of Tokyo is now engaged on an 
extensive housing scheme for the working classes. 
Mr. Namae is convinced that the entire attitude in Japan i 
towards social welfare is undergoing a rapid change for t 
better. This is due largely to the fact that social problems } 
that have always been present have now become. painfully i 
and glaringly apparent.: Especially the gulf between the } 
classes has increased. Many war-made multi-millionaires ha 
introduced a luxurious mode of living that did not formerly 
exist. [here are, however, splendid exceptions. ee 
The most serious problem which Japan has to face in its” 
reconstruction program is the population problem. ‘The ina i 
fantile mortality has increased from 10 to I1 per cent before }iP 
the war to 14 to 15 per cent; it is now stationary or slightly 
declining. The birth-rate, on the other hand, is steadily going 
up and means an annual increase of the population by 600,000: 


ig 


or 700,000. The increase in the death-rate of children is ex= }) 
plained in the main by the appalling under-nourishment o 
mothers and, to a lesser extent, by the still increasing in=_ 
dustrialization of the country which drives larger numbers of — 


married women into the mills. 


| 
| 
k 

REBUILDING FRENCH CITIES | 


aS 
CCORDING tto recent reports, La Renaissance des “@ 
Cités is pursuing an active campaign to have the recon- 
struction of destroyed towns and villages in France pro- 
ceeded with on architecturally and socially sound lines. 
George B. Ford, city planner and architect of New York, is 
now giving all his time to this work in which many distin- 
guished French architects cooperate. At a recent conference of 


i 
) 
the organization, reports were read on the conservation and ex- 
tension of Chauny and the neighboring region, on conserva- | 
| 


tion of the ruins of Coucy-le-Chateau and rebuilding of the 
village in a new locality, on the social principles that must be~ 
considered in the rebuilding of destroyed cities, on the cam-=~ 
paigns against tuberculosis and against intemperance, etc. 

The relocation of Coucy-le-Chateau will give occasion for 
the construction of a model village incorporating the best” 
features of modern small town development. However, after 
sending out an elaborate questionnaire to the authorities of — 
different towns which have to be reconstructed, the Renais- - 
sance is still considering which of them to choose for such” 
a demonstration. 4 

Through a mixture of purposes which it is a little difficult © 
to understand in this country, this same organization also 
proceeds. with a political propaganda in favor of the claim of 
France to have the Rhine made a boundary between it and 
Germany. A pageant recently produced in support of its fund at | 
the opera, which, it is stated, will also be sent to Rome, © 
Brussels, London and New York for propaganda purposes, 9} 
represents that river in several historical pictures as the 
natural protection of French liberty. 


ALIENS IN VENEZUELA 
Varn recent immigration law distinguishes | 


| 
| 
/ 


between resident and transient aliens. Both are ex- 
cluded from belonging to political organizations, from 
editing political publications, from writing or speaking on po- 
litical subjects and from interesting themselves in any way in 
the internal affairs of the country. Not sharing in these 
privileges, they are, onthe other hand, exempt from military 


thy | ‘ 

na ‘ce and the payment of personal taxes for war. They are 
’ “iil to public office—except for certain social, educa- 
ma and public health appointments which lie with the 
'teident. Among the admissible reasons for exclusion of 
li¥fis, the most important are guilt of penal offenses pun- 


| t 
Ly a. . 3 
ig e, leprosy and other diseases dangerous to the public 


Juagith. 


“th eat 


Were tae 
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“\W™QHE National Civil Service Reform League, through a 
| study of present employment conditions of civil serv- 
ants, has come to the conviction that no satisfactory 
‘peerment is possible unless the different branches and grades 
Hublic employes themselves have a voice in determining 
at these conditions shall be. More particularly does it ad- 
4te such participation in view of the serious danger to the 
MHinuity and efficiency of public services which arises from 


iy . 


‘itesinization of public employes on orthodox trade union lines, 


in the possbility of strikes and the confusion of political 


i} industrial issues. In a statement issued by the governing 


Incil of the league, approval is expressed 


he principle of the establishment by law of joint general, de- 
#mental and bureau, or administrative unit, advisory councils 
equal representation of employes and heads of departments,. to 
ider salaries, grievances, conditions of employment and other 
‘#¥ice matters. Provision should also be made for the association 
@e@mpartial employment experts, preferably under the supervision 
jhe Civil Service Commission, in the work of the councils. 

ach councils, representing both the public and the employes and 
¢king in cooperation with associations of. civil servants, offer the 
eH. and safest machinery by which the rights of employes may be 
itected, their grievances righted and fair and reasonable condi- 
Ws of service and faithful performance of duty assured. 


federal and state legislation will be necessary to enable this 
MB lication of the Whitley council idea to public employment. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PACIFISM 


HE new program of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—the United States section of 
* which is a reorganization of the former Women’s Peace 
“irty—emphasizes preventive policies and activities which 
Mike it an agency for constructive social reform rather than 
jourely political one. It has standing committees on the 


#atinent, education—with a sub-committee on physical train- 
wi without military drill—labor, free trade, the league of 
_ itions, national and state legislation. 

;2Jane Addams, honorary chairman of the American section, 
| @also the international president, and Emily Greene Balch is 
efrernational secretary-treasurer. The other officers of the 
erican section aré Anna Garlin Spencer, chairman; Lucy 
Hddle Lewis, vice-chairman; Hannah Clothier Hull, treas- 
“er, with six other vice-chairmen and a large executive com- 
Wittee representing ten states. “Two consultative members 
‘tom each country make up the international council at 
‘Weneva; the American members being Lillian D. Wald and 
race Abbott. 

Aid for the starving and diseased of Europe and the Near 
ast has already been given by the United States section, and 
P appeal is now made for more funds which will be admin- 
tered through agencies already functioning in the different 
yuntries or through the international office itself. The larger 
prea! to women for participation in an international effort to 
‘revent war is not. made in order to segregate the social or 
eg work of women but rather, writes Mrs. Spencer, 
ecause 

So far in the history of the world, women have had small chance 
9 declare their convictions in regard to war as a method of settling 
aternational disputes, while always called upon to sacrifice them- 
Selves and their children to the utmost when men chose to’ start:a 
var. It seems to many women necessary to band together, for a 


vhile at least, in order to get strength from mutual association to 
laake vocal the desire of human beings of the mother-sex for the 
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Donahey.in Oleveland Plain Dealer 


“DO MAKE HIM COME DOWN; IT MAKES ME DIZZY TO LOOK 
AT HIM Now” 


substitution of law for war and for the focussing of effort upon 

human salvage rather than human destruction. “ais 
The executive secretary of the United States section of the 

league is Eleanor Dagget Karsten, 33 W. 42 street, New York. 


THE ADMISSION OF ALIENS 


URING the last session of Congress, some fourteen bills 

touching on different phases of immigration and natural- 

ization [some of them described by Miss Claghorn in the 
Survey, for July, 1919] had been introduced in Congress 
when the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion decided to combine them into one bill. This bill has 
been reintroduced in the present Congress by representative 
Albert Johnson, of Washington [H. R. 10404] and awaits 
action. It modifies the requirements for naturalization, seeks 
to establish a machinery for Americanization and provides for 
the creation of a division of patrol guard in the Bureau of 
Immigration. 

For naturalization, it requires that the applicant be able 
to read the English language as well as speak it—as at present 
required. It specifies that inability to read English cannot 
be made cause to dismiss the candidate’s petition but only to 
defer it, thereby giving him time to overcome this disability. 
This provision would not become operative until a year after 
the passage of the bill. Filing by the alien of the certificate of 
arrival as a part of the petition for naturalization, would be 
abolished. 

Proofs of residence would be modified somewhat. ‘The 
applicant would have to have lived in the state for a period 
of one year previous to the filing of his petition, In his 
petition and at the hearing he would have to establish, by 
two witnesses who are citizens, the period of his residence in 
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the county. In case he had not lived for ‘the five years in a par- 
ticular county or in one neighborhood, he might produce 
witnesses whose testimony, taken together, would establish his 
residence. It would not be necessary for any one witness to 
have known him throughout the whole period. Residence 
outside the county might be established by depositions. 

In four states—Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas— 
aliens are enfranchised upon their declaration of intention. 
This bill would prohibit the filing of such declarations for the 
purpose of creating voters, during thirty days preceding the 
election. 

Wives and children of aliens would be required to take. the 
oath of allegiance in open court in order to acquire American 
citizenship and to’ give proof of their ability to speak and 
read English. Upon payment of one dollar each, citizenship 
certificates would be issued to them. 

Americanization projects would be fostered through the 
promotion activities of a Division of Citizenship Training of 
the Bureau of Naturalization. The field of operation of 
that division would be extended to include all persons of 
sixteen and upward who are attending “ classes. of instruction 
conducted or maintained by any civic, educational, community, 
racial or other organization, under the supervision of the public 
school authorities.” The director of citizenship training is auth- 
orized “ to disseminate information regarding the institutions of 
the United States government in such manner as will best stim- 
ulate loyalty to those institutions, making use of the means here- 
tofore provided and through the use of motion pictures.’ “In 
this work,” reads the bill, ‘‘ the aid of civic, educational, com- 
munity, racial and other organizations may be secured by the 
Division of Citizenship Training in which statistical informa- 
‘tion shall be compiled as to aliens in their relation to citizen- 
ship.” 

Immediate necessity for legislation on immigration was post- 
poned by the extension of the war passports act to apply for a 
year after the ratification of the peace treaty. However, the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization is now 
giving thought to several matters in connection with this 
question. It does not look with favor on the percentage plans 
which have been advanced. The committee considers that any 
relaxation of the clauses of the law excluding Asiatics would 
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‘be unwise. Rather it is thought necessary to provide ag 
the abuse of the permission already extended to the exem 
classes of Japanese. | 

The committee has also considered, tentatively, a pla 
registration for newly arrived aliens. After the alien 
passed all the present restrictive tests, he would be requi 
enter into an agreement with the government which boun 
to the performance of certain duties in the interval bef 
was naturalized. One of these would consist of annual 
tration with the clerk of the county in which he’was resid 
The committee has in mind other features to the agreem 
In case the alien were not law-abiding or failed to li 
to his agreement, he would be subject to deportation pro 
ings. It is hoped, thereby, to introduce a kind of probatio: 
status for our unnaturalized residents. Z 


ANARCHISTS AND “SIMILAR CLASS 
L NOTHER bill sponsored by Mr. Johnson and pa 


without a dissenting vote by the House on Dece 

20 (H.R. 11224) amends the act of October, 1 
“to exclude and expel from the United States aliens who a 
members of the anarchistic and similar classes.” The onl 
section of the existing law which it changes is the first 
defining the “ anarchistic and similar classes” which it is) 
object of the act to exclude. A more stringent definition™ 
them had been found desirable by the Department of Justi 
The new definition leaves no loop-hole under which a rev 
tionary from any country, no matter whether of an ext 
type or a moderate liberal in revolt against a tyranny, if 
ognized as such, could establish a right to asylum in 
United States. Not only an active revolutionary propag 
among fellow countrymen, but the distribution of a h 
bill or the display of a cartoon—whatever a court might h 
to constitute display—suffices under this bill'to render an al 
liable to deportation. Furthermore, the generous imp 
which in recent months has prompted many Americans _ 
unimpeachable reputation as peaceful citizens to help def 
the expense of proper legal defense or to lend bail for anarchi 


the United States for all time. 


THE DRAWBRIDGE CLOSES 


Section 1 of H. R. 11224, passed by the House, which, if it becomes law, will close the United States as an asylum 


That the following aliens shall be 
excluded from admission into the 
United States: 

(a) Aliens who are anarchists. 

(b) Aliens who entertain, advise, 
advocate, or teach, or who are mem- 
bers of or afhliated with any organ- 
ization, association, society, or group 
that entertains, advises, advocates, or 
teaches disbelief in or opposition to all 
organized government. 

(c) Aliens who believe in, advise, 
advocate, or teach, or who are mem- 
bers of or afhliated with any organiza- 
tion, association, society, or group that 
believes in, advises, advocates, or 
teaches (1) the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the 
United States or of all forms of law, 
or (2) the duty, necessity, or propriety 
of the unlawful assaulting or killing 
of any officer or officers (either of 
specific individuals or of officers gen- 
erally) of the Government of the 
United States or of any other organ- 
ized government, because of his or 
their official character, or (3) the un- 


for political refugees. 


lawful damage, injury, or destruction 
of property, or (4) sabotage. 

(d) Aliens who write, circulate, 
distribute, print, publish, edit, issue, or 
display, or cause to be written, circu- 
lated, distributed, printed, published, 
edited, issued, or displayed, or who 
have in their possession for the pur- 
pose of circulation, distribution, pub- 
lication, issue, or display any written 


. or printed matter, expressing, advising, 


advocating, or teaching disbelief in or 
Opposition to all organized govern- 
ment, or expressing a belief in, advis- 
ing, advocating, or teaching (1) the 
everthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States, or 
of all forms of law, or (2) the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of any officer or 
officers (either of specific individuals 
or of officers generally) of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of any 
other organized government, or (3) 
the unlawful damage, injury, or de- 
struction of property, or (4) sabotage. 

(e) Aliens who are members of or 


Dn 


affliated with any organization, asso- 
ciation, society, or group that writes, 
circulates, distributes, prints, publishes, 
edits, issues, or displays, or causes to 
be written, circulated, distributed, 
printed, published, edited, issued, or 
displayed, or that has in its possession 
for the purpose of circulation, distri- 
bution, publication, issue, or display, 
any written or printed matter of the 
character described in subdivision (d). 

For the purpose of this section 
(1) the giving, loaning, or promising 
of money or any thing of value to be 
used for the advising, advocacy, or 
teaching of any doctrine above enumer- 
ated shall constitute the advising, ad- 
vocacy, or teaching of such doctrine; 
and (2) the giving, loaning, or prom- 
ising of money or any thing of value 
to any organization, association, society 
or group, of the character above de- 
scribed shall constitute affiliation there- 
with; but nothing in this paragraph 
shall be taken as an exclusive defini- 
tion of advising, advocacy, teaching, 
or afhliation. 


William Osler 
1849-1919 


HE death of Sir William Osler on December 29, 
1019, in Oxford, England, has removed the most 
* widely known, the most influential and the most be- 
@d physician in the English-speaking world. Born in On- 
>, Canada, in 1849, of a family marked by unusual 
{tal gifts, and educated at ‘Trinity College, To- 
fo, and in medicine at the University of Toronto and at 
Gill University, Montreal, where he was graduated M.D. 
2/872, Osler, after two years of foreign professional study 
ij-ondon, Berlin and Vienna, was appointed in 1874 lecturer 
\\Wot soon afterward professor of the institutes of medicine at 
WGill University. His professional career of forty-five 
ws was divided between ten years at McGill University 
974-1884), five years at the University of Pennsyl- 
) | (1884-1889), sixteen years at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


ijha 
lity (1889-1905), and fourteen years at the University of 
Hord (1905-1919). In each of these places he made an ex- 
airdinary and abiding impression upon both the medical pro- 
«Jon and the public, so that Canada, the United States and 
‘land join in equal admiration and affection for the man 
i} in mourning the loss of one whose fame is world-wide. 
i #\s a man of science and student of disease, Osler’s type of 
d was that of the naturalist, characterized by the faculty 
lose observation and clear and accurate description and 
lii@rested especially in the natural history of disease. His 
Wey years in the profession, like those of so many other great 
Wicians, were devoted to the pursuit of morbid anatomy, 
Mwhich he never lost interest. His great opportunity to 
{@blish his fame as a clinical teacher, author and consultant 
‘ie with his call to the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Uni- 


a 
- 


i pity at the opening of the former in 1889. It was here 
tt he made perhaps his greatest contribution to medicine, 
vm @the organization, development and conduct of a medical 
@ic along lines then new in this country and marking a 
‘at advance in American medical education. 
m)sler was the most inspiring and stimulating of teachers, 
ting an unsurpassed personal influence upon students and 
stants, who became and remained his ardent disciples. He 
Sparted through precept and example high standards of pro- 
Wiional conduct, habits of industry, thorough study, the tak- 
») of careful notes of cases, interest in the history of medicine, 
ly Yofty conception of the duties of the physician to his col- 
‘@zues, his patients and the public. 
‘8The devotion of students was matched by the devotion of 
Hients to Osler, the physician, who had in unusual degree 
 @ healing gift of bringing comfort, even joy at times, and 
inspiring confidence. When the occasion was suitable the 
dt might be and often was brief, but the patient was light- 
“Qld up by some droll, epigrammatic remark, some gay quip, 
ne picturesque expression which remained treasured in the 
Mmory, but if need be none could be more sympathetic to 
lt ‘ients and friends. 
» Osler was a prolific and important contributor to medical 
#)rature, over seven hundred and thirty titles of books and 
-@icles being included in his bibliography. His Principles 
,» Ml Practice of Medicine has had an unequalled success as the 
» Wadard textbook for students and physicians since the first 
' @tion was published in 1892, and like all of his writings 
‘ 14) sesses a charm of style rarely found in medical and scien- 
, lz publications. The name of no medical author whose 


jitings have not been also in the field of general literature 
» M0 well and favorably known to the general public as well 
‘!\to the medical profession. ‘This is due not solely to the 
Jen quoted and more often misquoted passage in his vale- 
{tory address at the Johns Hopkins University in 1905, 
Wi: to the inherent interest, arresting quality and literary 
dle of many of his general addresses. 
" Osler was a bibliographer, bibliophile, book-collector and 
| 
} 
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medical historian of the first rank. As president of the Bib- 
liographical. Society of Great Britain and member of the 
celebrated Roxburghe Club, his services in this field were 
recognized. He was active in this country and in England in — 
the development of medical libraries. A singular and much 
appreciated distinction for a medical man came to him in the 
last year of his life by election to the presidency of the British 
Classical Association, his presidential address last May in Ox- 
ford being perhaps the most remarkable of his many general 
addresses. 

Osler was keenly alive to the implications and applications 
of modern medicine to the problems of society. Speaking with 
the authority and influence of a commanding reputation, with 
full knowledge and with rare gifts of vivid expression, he 
was a great force in arousing professional and public interest 
in such modern movements as the better care and control of 
tuberculosis, of typhoid fever, of malaria, of venereal dis- 
eases, and in general of improved public health administra- 
tion. His name is identified especially with the launching of 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign as a national movement in 
America, and he continued his activity in this field in Great 
Britain. He occupied an advanced progressive position and 
was active in his later years especially in the attack upon some 
of the most important problems of preventive medicine. 

Such fullness of accomplishment could come only from a 
well ordered life and large capacity for work. Such a multi- 
tude of loyal friends could come only to one who was pos- 
sessed of a real genius for friendship. Such varied achieve- 
ments are an indication of unusual breadth of interests and of 
sympathy. To Osler nothing human was foreign. His home, 
both in Baltimore and in Oxford, was a center of hospitality 
The influence of such a life and work is enduring. 


WILLIAM H. WELCH. 


The Chicago Meetings 


HEY do not call themselves social economists, but by 

a variety of names: political economists, political 

scientists, sociologists, statisticians, etc. If, however, 
one looks beyond the official names of their societies and 
the conventional titles of their university chairs to the sub- 
jects which interest them collectively at the present time, 
it is evident that some such term as social economics would 
come nearest. expressing it. 

One sociologist who is interested in racial questions 
openly complains that the scientific sessions of the sociological 
society do not discuss those ultimate differences between 
races which would throw light on their antagonisms 
and cooperative contacts, apparently because the makers 
of programs are too much interested in questions which 
belong elsewhere: democracy, for example, from the 
realm of political science, or the high school curriculum, from 
that of education. An economist insists that economic theory 
is as dead as a door-nail, and turns his attention to psychology, 
biology, and religion. A committee on statistics in the socio- 
logical society is cheerfully abandoned because, now that the 
census enumeration is about to begin, there will be no more 
work for it to do; and anyway it has not done any. On the 
other hand, a committee on scientific social research is in- 
formally instructed to broaden its scope and to take into ac- 
count not only the academic inquiries carried on by the 
members of the society in the universities, but such researches ° 
as those of the Americanization Study, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the Children’s Bureau in the federal govern- 
ment. 

An attempt to draw interest in the Economic Association 
away from the new alliances with labor legislation and agricul- 
tural reform, and back to the idea that if we can only secure 
and maintain an-“‘ industrial equilibrium” all the palliative 
measures will take care of themselves, does not seem to meet 
with any very enthusiastic response, even though it comes 


390 
from a distinguished Harvard professor. “The young men 
assigned ‘toi: discuss his paper do” not: hesitate to taunt : ‘the 
economist’ with “begging the question,” “arguing” in a circle,” 

_ and even relying on the magic of the discredited ““free com- 
petition’ as the regulator’ of supply and demand. - Even Pro- 

- fessor Carver's policy of an “ industrial equilibrium,” when 
one 'considers what it implies in the social control of immigra- 
tion; education,’ vocational guidance, and perhaps even of 

~rimarriage, : ‘leads either te a degree of state control which it 
‘<would be-hard:to.distinguish from state socialism or ‘to volun- 
tary group action which it would be hard to distinguish from 
- national guildism. It is obvious that in the golden age of the 
“medieval guilds industry was more nearly in equilibrium than 
“at anytime. since; even if by equilibrium we understand not 
merely an actual. balance of demand and supply, but ‘one 
» which is satisfactory in the sense. that recognized | human 
“ needs: are met at the same time that goods of various kinds 
-are produced in the required quantities. 

In the programs at Chicago in holiday Peck it was. clear 
hat mere scientific analysis, theoretical speculati¢n, demonstra- 
tions. based upon abstract hypotheses, argument in a:vacuum, 

were at a discount; and that academic interest has been 
transferred to live, practical questions. True, inia sense that 

_ is where academic interest always centers. The difference 
- lies in. the varying conceptions as to where the data for 
profitable reasoning are to be found. In the traditional 
-academic courses.the premises were found in books and in the 
speculations of earlier thinkers or carriers of thought. ‘The 
present tendency appears to be to seek them in the high cost 
of living, in Russia; in the deliberations of labor conferences, 
_in the extraordinary proposals of Mr. Plumb, in the doings 
of burgesses and constables in Western Pennsylvania, » Of 
course no one interpreter can personally. attend three or four 
meetings which are in: session simultaneously, and the prospec- 
tor who relies on a sampling process may over-value the ore; 
but the impression of one interpreter, at least, is that the 
teaching. material has been enriched, the speculative factors 
have been subordinated, the feeling of responsibility deepened, 
the concrete results of thinking enhanced, by the shift of 
emphasis. Historical research is not less but more; and it 
does not begin with Ricardo and the industrial revolution. 
The power of accurate observation and of drawing sound 
conclusions from+what is to be seen is not diminished but 
increased by the broadening of the field to include the problems 
of social economics. 

The change cannot be attributed to the mobilization of 
professors for national service in the war, although this may 
have hastened it. The change was taking place before the 
war. The founding of the American Economic.’ Association 
nearly forty years ago was for no other purpose than to give 
expression to a somewhat similar and equally revolutionary 
change. The narrow and traditional economic science then 
in vogue was to be replaced by teaching in which both the 
historical point of view and afresh theoretical criticism were 
to find place. The movement ‘was successful. Economics 
became a popular subject of college instruction and very 
greatly influenced the methods of the whole curriculum. The 
ancient fight between the classics and the physical sciences was 
almost submerged in the influence of the reasoning disciplines 
of which economics became the leading example. 

The present change is not as drastic or as simple as that 
made by the economists who came back from their studies in 
the German universities in the eighties. It is not a new 
school, which can be represented by a new association or a 
new journal. There is no prophet or dominating group. 
There is not even a reactionary group to be over-thrown. 
What is taking place is an invasion’ of the classrooms by un- 
precedented numbers, a flattering multiplication of opportun- 
ities for usefulness outside and inside the colleges, with which 
the economists’ and sociologists cannot begin to keep pace. 
Politics, industry, religion, fling their problems at the heads of 
economists faster than they can be catalogued and analyzed, 
much less solved. Young men have offers of jobs in the labor 
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interest in: the salaries of professors is not. wholly hur 


. same time destroying the illusion that the. universities m: 


-actual, reconstruction of institutions which is now going 


which, because of their training, they may be assumed to | 


cies in the discussions at the meetings of the societies. 


ieee 


and business world which cause them to lose interest in s 
dreams of writing an opus magnum.as always floated in 
minds of their predecessors ; and make them hesitate eve ti) 
take time to contribute, as every scientist was once expecteg 
to do, to their professional reviews. ‘The recent rather sud 


itarian. ‘The professors are finding that there is now tr 
in the familiar reflection that. they can of course earn 

in some, other calling. Heretofore they may have entertai 
a wholesome private scepticism, while naturally grati 
that the impression prevailed. At any rate, economists, on 
ceiving. the evidence in the form of good offers, are in 
number of. instances illustrating that mobility which they ha 
held to.be a valuable asset .in the case of labor, and at fl 


count. indefinitely on the immaterial compensations of — 
teaching profession to offset an. inadequate salary. 
The fluidity of the industrial system, in other words, th 


the beating of the outside waves of unrest and change on th 
educational institutions, the personal experiences of the mem 
bers of the associations, which they share with others, but | 


especially sensitive—rather than any observable internal 
oretical revolution—appear to account for the current tender 


Epwarp T. DEVINE 


‘OCTOBER 


(Written to supplement a poem on Alexander Wilson, 
Raymond Hee in the SurveEY for November 22, 1919.) 


HE held his | purpose— 
Through the glad spring hours, 


Along the panting reach of sultry days, 
Into the autumn glory. 


Then, like a leaf 

That has thrown back the afterglow, — 
And beckoned to the morning star; 
That has kept rain and sun and wind 
From grateful travelers, 

He slipped the world’s harsh bondage 
And is free. 


He held his purpose through the years. 
He holds it still. 

His place on life’s great evergreen 
Must now be filled by others 
Who, with equal courage, 

Greet the sun; 

Bide the storm; 

Glory in the star-shine, 

And at: last 

Loosen their hold on life, and move 
Into the great beyond. 


Those best can go who best have served. . 
He lived and labored ardently. 

Our debt to him is paid 

As we take up his tasks. 


Scott NEARING. 


NEW kind of widow will have to bé mentioned 
in the dictionaries hereafter. She may be briefly 
defined as follows: bp BithSy a: GON 


i VS married woman whose husband has bees deported Bye one: coun- 
ol to another as an undesirable alien, and yho has herself been 


ll behind with no knowledge as to when she will be allowed to 
nf 8 _ him, or whether she will ever be allowed to do so. 


here are a number of such widows in the United States 
athe present time. Their husbands were among the 249 
1 and women who sailed. from New York harbor on the 
«ll ‘d ship Buford, in the early dawn of Sunday, December 
hig 7 


. ag 
if 


) under sealed orders and for an unknown port. These 
qisengers had been declared by the United States Depart- 
Bt) ht of Labor to be undesirable residents. “They comprised 
a first installment of what was promised to be a series of 
nf sploads ‘of “radicals” to leave our shores. If the treat- 
th wnt accorded the families of these men is to be repeated in 
itd a cases of the 4,600 men arrested in nation-wide raids last 
. ek, the number of women and children facing privation will 
‘Hig preatly increased. 

a he wives of the Buford deportees hoped up to the last 

i 

+ 


el 


ment to accompany their husbands. Had they been allowed 
+ido so, and had they been given a few days in which to 
Hl end to personal affairs, the subsequent tragedy would have 
in averted. As it was, they were not even told definitely 
a en their husbands would sail. The first knowledge many 
i sthem had of this sailing was the announcement in the news- 
ers next morning. Thus, they not only were not allowed 
i isay good-bye but had no opportunity for delivering trunks, 
Sit cases, outfits of clothing, food and other personal neces- 
pyies which they had prepared in the event of deportation. 
wWFew of the women left behind have any means of support. 
} ney were entirely dependent upon their husbands’ wages. 
Sime of the families had saved a little money, but this was 
Miposited for the most part in savings banks to the husbands’ 
fe pp ounts, and so sudden was the departure of the latter that 
2re was no time in which to execute powers of attorney to 
ris) wives ; hence the money cannot be touched—now, at any 
Wee, aehen it is most needed. Many had sold their household 
‘Gods, thinking that they would accompany their husbands. 
{ip add to their difficulties, some of the women have small 
iS Sildren to care for. A few already face privation and want. 
@ichers have been thrown upon the bounty of relatives and 
@#ends, who are no better off than they themselves. Nothing has 
bie done by the government to provide for their care. Some of 
le women have formed a committee to try to meet the situa- 
Mn confronting them unitedly, but they have practically no 
“ands and there is little that they can do. Meanwhile, no 
surance has come from the government in regard to whether 
Vey will be allowed to join their husbands. 
s/One of these women is Mrs. Abe Brook. She is an emo- 
Tonal young woman of twenty-five years. Her face was 
: @vollen with crying when a visitor called. The new home that 
“ie and her husband had established a few weeks before had 
Mien broken up by his deportation. Mrs. Brook is now living 
‘ith her mother, in four sparsely furnished rooms occupied by 
me mother’s large family. She read of her husband’s arrest 
| the newspapers and went to work to buy him some clothes. 
i'n Monday morning, December 22, she called at the barge 
‘¥fice at South Ferry, hoping to be plicwved to take the clothes 
shim herself. The official there told her that her husband 
id sailed on the Buford the day before. The official, she said, 
ughed at her. Angered by her own loss and his unconcern, 
ie broke a window in the barge office. This act, committed in 
ie presence of some of the other wives, was distorted by the 
ewspapers into a large-sized raid on the barge office. Mrs. 
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‘The Buford Widows 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


. Brook was arrested and: spent five days in jail. There, she 
says, the other women prisoners—prostitutes, pickpockets, 
etc.—jeered at her, calling her the wife of ‘‘a Bolsheviki.” 
She cried while shie was telling this part of her story. “The 
old mother cried also. ‘‘I can’t express my feelings so good 
in English,” said Mrs. Brook, “ but maybe it ain’t necessary. 
You understand. Anybody would feel terrible to have a 
friend taken away without saying goodbye, but I am his 
wife.” No hope. of being allowed to join her husband 
keeps up the woman’s spirits. She thinks that a country 
that would let them be separated has no interest in what be- 


comes of them. ‘And to join him myself,” she says, 9 | 
will have to work, oh, such a long time! ”’ : 
Mrs. Nicholas Micholoff is anomee of these women. She 


has a six-year old child. ‘The furnished apartment in which 
she and her husband were living before his deportation has 
been taken from her, since the landlord says he won’t have 
any “‘ Bolsheviki”’ around. She is now living with friends, 
but these cannot keep her much longer. She is willing to 
work but does not know what to do with the child during 
the daytime. Mrs. Micholoff is in great distress. She came 
‘to a lawyer’s office at six o’clock one evening to plead with 
him to find her a place in which to live. 

Another is‘ Mrs. Mary Martzin. Mrs. Martzin is slower 
in her mental processes than the other two. She is now living 
with her sister’s family. Her chief interest in life is a desire 
to join her husband. She showed the trunk and bag which 
she had packed for him—left behind because she expected to 
accompany him. Mrs. Martzin is entirely dependent on her 
sister and brother-in-law, who are expecting their second child 
soon. Mrs. Martzin herself has a fourteen-months-old baby. 


The attitude of these and other women is one of unresisting 
acceptance. “They do not express any resentment against the 
government that has broken up their homes. This is due, ap- 
parently, not to any lack of bitterness in their hearts, but to the 
very feeling that possessed the peasants of Russia during the 
height of the czar’s autocracy—a feeling of powerlessness to 
resist, of sheer impotence in the face of the odds against them. 
They do not regret that their husbands have been compelled 
to leave this country; their only desire is to join them. If 
they could be assured that this would be possible, most of 
their troubles would cease. It is the uncertainty that dis- 
tresses them. Meanwhile, they are confronted by the ele- 
mentary necessity of living. 

What about the husbands themselves? Who are they? 
The 249 who sailed on the Buford had been gathered to- 
gether, according to newspaper accounts, by means of “‘ quietly 
conducted investigations ” in New England, the Middle West, 
in Seattle, San Francisco, Butte and a few southern points. 
These investigations were aimed at the Union of. Russian 
Workers. This union, together with other Russian organiza- 
tions, maintains so- called Russian people’s houses in various . 
cities. About seventy of the men who sailed on the Buford 
were arrested in a raid on the Russian People’s House at 133 
East Fifteenth street, New York city. The women whose 
stories have been told were all wives of members of that 
group. 

What is the Union of Russian Workers? 
a statement of “ fundamental principles” which employs some 
passages of extravagant language. According to an English 
translation of this statement published in nie New York 
Evening World, March 13, 1919, the union holds: ‘ The 
first plan necessary to attain our aims is to. organize 
a large number of revolutionary groups. of workers, who 
will conduct an immediate combat with all institutions of 
government and ownership.” The struggle between the 


It has printed 
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classes, says the translation, “‘ will terminate only when the 
laboring masses are organized into one union and use force 
to take possession of all wealth through the violence of So- 
cial Revolution.” Again: “After accomplishing the over- 
throw and destruction of all institutions of government and 
ownership the unfortunate class must proclaim a society of 
independent producers who will be compelled to give satis- 
faction to the demands of every separate person who gave 
in turn their labor and knowledge to this society.” 


In explanation of this language, it is said that the union 
is a social and educational organization; that its objects are 
neither political nor economic and that it does not translate its 
beliefs into political or economic action; that it takes no part in 
strikes; that its declaration of principles was written in 1911 
and was meant to apply and did apply only to Russia; that 
no use of this declaration is made by the union now; that it is 
not printed on the membership card and that many of those 
who join the union now have not read it and do not know 
of its existence. hese people, it is said, join simply in order 
to have the companionship of fellow-countrymen and to study 
in the classes conducted by the union. 


Whatever truth there may be in these statements, it is 
apparently certain that many of the -men who were arrested in 
‘the raid were not members of the union. ‘The union occupies 
two rooms in the Russian People’s House. Other organiza- 
tions having quarters there are the Russian Dock Workers’ 
School, the Consul of Russian Colonials and Peasants, the New 
York Soviet of Russian Workmen and two Russian publica- 
tions. Some of the people arrested were in the house to study 
arithmetic, others to study English, some shop mechanics, a few 
even to drink tea with their comrades. One man was returning 
from having taken a bath in the neighborhood and had stopped 
to inquire what the excitement was about. An officer asked him 
if he was a Russian; he said yes. He was arrested and later 
deported. Apparently all that was necessary to make one 
liable to arrest was to be in the house. The attorney who 
acted for the men during the deportation proceedings says 


that only 15 per cent of the ninety held after the preliminary- 


examination were members of the union. 


The hearings of these men were conducted on Ellis Island. 
In hearings looking toward deportation it is not necessary to 
- prove a man guilty of crime; he does not need to be convicted of 
any violent or specific act. All that is necessary is to prove him to 
be an alien and either to hold certain beliefs himself or to be 
a member of an organization advocating such beliefs. The 
charge against practically all of these men was the same, 
namely : 


That he is an alien anarchist; that he believes in the overthrow 
by force of the government of the United States; that he advocates 
the overthrow by force or violence of the government of the United 
States; that he disbelieves in all organized government; that he is 
an opponent of all organized government; that he is a member of 
or affliated with an organization that advocates the overthrow, by 
force or violence, of the government of the United States; that he is 
a member of or affliated with an organization that teaches the over- 
throw, by force or violence, of the government of the United States; 
and that he is a member of or affliated with an organization that 
teaches disbelief in all organized government. 


The questioning was much the same for all. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a portion of the colloquy between the immigration 
inspector and Peter Kozlof: 


“Wave you attended any lectures on the subject of sociology or 
politics since you were in this country?” ‘“ No.” 

“ Are you in sympathy with the platform of the Union of Russian 
Workers [which had just been read to him]?” “As I did not read 
it I cannot tell.” 

“But you have heard it read to you and you understand that it 
advocates overthrow by force or violence of the government of the 
United States and all organized government. Do you sympathize?” 
“Yam not a burglar. I don’t use force ox violence to anyone.” 


“Do you know anything of anarchy?” “No.” 
“ Have you read literature re anarchy?” “No.” 
“ Are you a member of the I. W. W.?” “No,” 


“Do you. know what kind of an organization it is?” “No,” 
“ Are you a member of the Socialist or Communist party?” “ No,” 
“Are you in.sympathy with the American government?” “TI only 
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live and work here. I don’t’ know anything about the Amerigr 


overnment.” sf _ fi 
sa Would you state just what kind of a government you believe | 


“T don’t know.” s a 
“Do you believe in the Soviet government of Russia? I 
say, I have been away from Russia such a long time.” ; 
“ Are you dissatisfied in any way with the government as it @ 
in the United States?” “1 said I have nothing against the 


States government.” / 


Kozlof denied that he was a member of the Union of Ri 
sian Workers, and no evidence was adduced to prove thai 
was, except the fact that he was studying in the Russian } 
ple’s House the night of the raid. The man finally declareg 

Since I have lived in the United States I have done work w 
is useful to this country. Now I have been arrested, beaten cr 
and branded as an anarchist, the meaning of which word I do 
know, and I am pretty sure that I will be deported. If that ij 
case, I wish first to be deported to Soviet Russia, for which I 
the government to give assurance. Second, to permit my wife 
come with me, and third, to be permitted a few days to settle 
affairs. 
Neither the assurance nor the other requests were granted, 

Abe Brook, with whose wife we have already become 
quainted, was attending a class in arithmetic in the house w 
arrested. He has been in this country since 1914. He 
at his hearing that he belonged to a machinists’ union affilia 
with the American Federation of Labor. He, too, claims 
have been. beaten, and to have been arrested without a wi 
rant. The following questions were asked him: q 

“Do you believe in the overthrow of organized government.” “N 

“ Are you an anarchist?” ‘ No.” 

“Have you read Tolstoy?” 

[It:developed that he had read. Tolstoy on Christianity but not | 
anarchy. ] 

“Have you read Kropotkin?” “No.” 

“Are you-a-member of the Communist party, I. W. W., or Soci 
ist?” “No.” iS 

‘“What kind of a government do you believe in?” “I never hi 
any preference as to the kind of government.” 

Brook had been arrested some weeks before for carrying 
sign advocating the lifting of the blockade in Russia. He sai 
that he had carried this sign because, ‘I think my parents { 
Russia surely suffer from the blockade.’’ Nevertheless he we 
asked these questions: 

“Did you know it was unlawful to carry a sign?” “No.” 

‘Would yow stop if you were told this was so?” “Yes.” 

“Would this be -because vou would not want to break the law. 


because you did not want to be punished?” “Because I do not wal 
to break the law.” ; 


“How do you feel about Soviet government in Russia?” “I dot 
know enough about it to approve or denounce.” 7 


Such is the testimony on which some of these men wel 
deported. It is not, of course, the record of all. That thet 
are men and women in this country who are deportable und 
our present laws, and that some of them in all probabilit 
found their way onto the Buford, is not likely to be que 
tioned. What will be questioned, however, is not onl 
whether miscarriage of justice resulted in the deportation ¢ 
some of these men, but whether useless cruelty and inhumanit 
did not surround the whole proceeding. Neither they no 
their attorney, were informed when the men wouk 
be deported. Mr. Isaac Shorr, attorney for the men take 
in the New York raid, had been trying for days to secuf 
from both the Department of Labor and the Department 
State (1) assurances of safe conduct to Soviet Russia (sine 
landing them anywhere else in that country would be equiva 
lent to “life imprisonment or execution ”), (2) the privilegi 
of being accompanied by their families, and (3) the oppor 
tunity to settle their affairs here before leaving. None ol 
these requests was granted, although when the Buford’s sealet 
orders were opened at sea, the news was telegraphed back tha’ 
these did provide for conveying the men to Soviet territory 
This, however, did not alleviate the distressing circumstances 
of their departure, nor the difficulties in which their families 
are now placed. Is the American government in its future 
deportations, which promise to be many, going to continue 0 
break up families? Is it going to make no provision for the 
livelihood and comfort of women and children? Are these 
to become objects of charity? 


UCH interest has been manifested throughout the 
United States in North Carolina’s experiment in 
organizing credit unions among farmers.'  Sev- 
eral cities have shown that the credit union meets 
fl need of wage-earners and of people with average sal- 
nae in providing a stimulus to save and in making loans at 
id@sonable rate to people who have no collateral acceptable 
@ans at any price, Again, there has been the building 
‘ oan society, a cooperative saving and loan agency which 
,2§one a large volume of business in aiding city dwellers to 
“Bfand own their homes. But on the whole little has been 
;@min the United States to meet the needs of farmers for 
dat time credit that is at all comparable with the system of 


‘Sand regional cooperative rural banks in Europe. 


¢ 


t@farmers are obliged to secure credit from banks controlled 
“}Ical merchants, packers or grain dealers, or direct from 
igherchant who furnishes the supplies and who buys farm 
wi@acts from them, they are not economically free to buy 
Hell to the best advantage. ‘The farmer’s control of his 
Bicredit is crucial in his struggle for economic freedom. 
pecognition of this fact, the farmers of North Dakota have 
wBded for a state bank to finance farmers so that they will 
oye forced to sell their grain at once but can wait for a 
@rice and a living profit. For the same reason the North 
‘ lina warehouse law provides that the state superintendent 
,meuthority to secure loans to finance the storage of cotton. 
‘jo meet the need for short time credit, the North Caro- 
ieredit union law was passed in 1915. Before the war, 58 
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ipants. That is, merchants annually advanced supplies 
aarmers to feed and clothe them and to furnish their farms 

‘Wi fertilizer and other necessary equipment to an amount 

if: equal to $30,000,000 in North Carolina alone, and to 

49.000,000 for the cotton belt states. ‘These merchants, 

vphding to reports of North Carolina bankers, charged on 

ay. yerage 19.2 per cent more for goods bought on time than 
jsupplies bought for cash. As these accounts do not 

/i@fly run more than six months, the cost for credit averaged 

iQ 4 per cent, a rate that must condemn every farmer who 
4 it to perpetual dependence. 

The North Carolina credit union law was modeled after 
ew York law, but gave its credit union or people’s co- 
ative bank additional authority to receive deposits from 

‘dalmembers as well as from members, and also authorized 

“Moint agricultural committee of the state to appoint a 

#intendent of credit unions who should organize farmers 

iWcredit unions, incorporate them when organized, super- 

sWtheir operation after the manner of the state banking com- 
ons, and finally to afford them guidance in cooperative 

Mase of farm supplies and in the sale of products of their 

‘@ibers. It is due to these liberal provisions that farmers 

“(orth Carolina have made some progress in the establish- 

‘4 of credit unions; while the work in several other states 
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“this European institution was transplanted to American soil twenty 
+8) ago as a result of the work of Alphonse Desjardins, of Quebec. 
‘TS\it came to Massachusetts and New York, and finally to North Caro- 
4 pviere, largely through Mr. Camp’s work, it was adapted to the 
‘+ § and conditions of a rural population,—EDIToR. ‘ 
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Experiment in Rural 


Credits 
By Wiliam R. Camp 3 


which have some form of credit union law has not, with the 
possible exception of Texas, got under way. 

The progress made under the credit union law has been 
as slow in North Carolina as it was in the beginning in 
Europe, where the cooperative rural banks are now doing a 
business of several hundred million dollars annually. During 
the last year seven new credit unions have been organized 
and three old credit unions given a new start. The re- 
sources of the credit unions have increased to $44,972 
1918, and $16,789 in 1917. Less » 
borrowed from the banks and more ob- 
tained from shareholders and depositors. Wherever a 
community possesses leadership and experience in  co- 
operation, credit unions are easy to organize and maintain. 
The difficulty is the general absence of disinterested leadership 
in the country community. Farmers who have money _ to 
lend may already be getting 6 per cent or more from their 
loans to farmers when the credit unions generally pay but 4 
per cent, or sometimes 5 per cent, for deposits. As might 
be expected, then, when farmers are paying most for credit, 
as to supply merchants, they are most under the control of 
these merchants for their daily living and accordingly not free 
to break loose from the old system to join a new one. All the 
teachings of men like Myron T. Herrick about farmers re- 
lying upon self-help and organizing of their own volition is 
well enough for free men. 


Attitude of the Banks 

‘THE larger banks in North Carolina have been sympathetic, 
but the smaller banks which are numerous throughout the 
state may be friendly or may fear competition or be bound 
by antagonistic business connections. In the main, however, 
the banks approached have been friendly to the credit union. 
Many banks have gone so far as to make a 5 per cent rate 
on loans to credit unions, a 4 per cent rate upon time de- 
posits, and a 3 per cent rate on monthly balances. One banker 
recently remarked: “ We have plenty of money to lend, but 
no way to get it out into the country. The O. K. of a credit 
committee of your credit union whose duty it is to pass on 
small loans provides just the machinery we need to make 
loans to farmers.” ; 

It has been proved in North Carolina as in European coun- 
tries that credit unions are of assistance to the banks selected 
as depositories in bringing to them savings. The Bahama 
credit union increased its deposits by about $8,000 in from 
four to six months. This credit union is in a county of the 
state in which bankers had carried on a campaign covering 
the county to obtain deposits. It was found that 40 per 
cent of the depositors of the Bahama credit union had not been 
doing business with any bank before. The bank pays the 
credit union 4 per cent, and the latter agency pays members 
or non-members 4 per cent for deposits. The credit union 
pays its own expenses out of the profit on the loans it makes 
to members for which it charges 6 per cent. 

The credit unions in this state grant their loans in the main 
to assist members to make cooperative cash wholesale pur- 
chases of fertilizer. The treasurer, who acts as cashier of 
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money . Is 
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Financial Statement of Six of the Largest North Carolina Credit Unions, June 30, 1919 
Borrowed a 
Payment , 
its. | L ; Bor- from Cash in Total 
Hise one Renee ene ee Sires eat ie rowers. | Banks. Banks. | Resources, 
Valdese February 10, 1917 79 | 93 | $2,030.00! $8,806.10] $11,286.73] 21 | $1,000.00] $846.90] $12,568.67 
Bahama......... 02. Merl 14 1916.08.08. 1 045, 1.71 570.25| 9,071,93| 5,175.00, 16 |.......... 4,748.42] 9,929.74 
Carmel.............] January 26, 1916... 112 | 35 | 1,761.50] 1,875.81] 4,835.00 24 | 1,300.00] 353.67 
Sharon........ eee February 10, 1916...) 73 | 62 7h. 85 1,862.19 3,400.00 Fe 850.00 328.98 
ita ee: Oey 68 iB 182. 378, 638. ,033. 
: eee Cae Ns Taner 20) 1916... 56 | 48 | 1,012.50] 822.16} 2,940.94} 20 1,000.00] 109.97 


the credit union, may function as purchasing agent to pool 
the purchases of members and thus may buy wholesale quan- 
tities at wholesale prices. The credit union thus performs in 
a limited way the function of a supply merchant. The credit 
union in North Carolina as in Europe may allow a separate 
organization, such as a farmers’ union, to look after the co- 
operative purchase of farm supplies and itself simply perform 
the function of financing the cooperative purchases made by 
such organizations. 

Many farmers do not have the investment point of view, 
especially in the South, where the ideals of a leisure class have 
been more prevalent, and where in consequence an honorable 
expenditure of money for consumption may interfere with 
saving or borrowing capital for money making. ‘The policy 
of North Carolina has been to show farmers the high cost 
of supply store credit and that borrowing is not a misfor- 
tune when the rate of interest is low enough and the invest- 
ment is for improved equipment or that adequate supplies 

. which give a higher rate of return than that on the borrowed 
capital. 

No community organization for credit can solve the prob- 
lem of short time credit for farmers unless the system provides 
for regional banks which. discount the notes of the local credit 
union. At present, the credit union is dependent upon the 


HOW THE CREDIT UNION RUNS THE 


FARMER 


Loans made by the Carmel credit union and savings 
gained by members through cooperative purchase 
of supplies from January 1 to June 1, 1910. 


Estimated 
Time Price 
and 
Interest 


$2714.00 
165.00 
385.00 
265.00 
126.00 
550.00 
600.00 
760.00 
110.00 
82.50 
322.00 


$6080.00 


Amount of 
Saving 
through Cash 


Purchase 


Amount 
Borrowed 


$2360.00 
150.00 
350.00 


Money Borrowed 
For fertilizer 
mules. 
food and feed. atu : 
labor 
farm machinery..... 


AMNUMERERUCK Sc stag age ce 
holding cotton...... 
digging well ......'. 
repairing barn ..... 
To secure farm loan..... 


$805.00 


$5275.00 


Time of loan: 60 days to 12 months. 
Number of borrowers: 22. Saving to borrower: average $36.59. 
Number of notes made: 32. Average loan: $165. 
Bought 60 bus. Soya-beans 
Individual purchase price cost ........-..0....05. 
Cooperative DUNGH ASE LD EICC COSt tc ge Oe ce leas 117 


$165 


Savingusce:. as Nees $48 
Enabled 20 oiece cotton to tbe held aaa a Betas price of 2 cents 
a pound: Saving: $200. 
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local bank. But the local bank is generally helpless to me 
the enlarged need for credit extension which occurs at a tif 
of falling prices and of sectional or general industrial ¢ 
pression and is, therefore, unable to assist the credit unico 
more than it does the individual farmer at the time wh 
the need for credit is general and more urgent. However, 
the federal reserve banks were permitted to discount the sho 
time paper of credit unions on the same terms as those 
business men—provided an extra amount might be charg 
to be allowed to accrue to a guarantee fund to cover losses- 
then a separate system of regional credit union banks migl 
not be needed for short time rural credit as has already bee 
provided for long time farm loans through the federal fat 
loan act. 


Progressive Agriculture 

IN PROVIDING credit for farmers at a more reasonable raf 
than supply merchants, the credit unions are not making t ej 
profits from the sale of farm supplies ana therefore have 
interest in restricting diversificaton in avriculture. A pR 
gressive agriculture cannot be expected among farmers Um 
less they are in control of their own systein of credit am 
free to grow what they choose. Under a complete systet 
of credit unions, farmers would have the alternative of was 
ing their surplus in expenditure for luxuries or in buildin 
up a supply of credit under their own control which they ca 
use in hard times when the need for credit: extension is gen 
eral and local bankers do not have sufficient money to me 
the needs of the rural community at large—when in fact fh 
bankers say they can only look after their regular customer 
The war has given the farmers a surplus. If they do nt 
use it to build up their own credit organizations, they ma 
have to bear again the burden and expense of the old suppl 
store system. 

During the war, rising prices greatly increased the profi 
of farming as of other industries. But as soon as falling price 
set in, costs will be high for the production of farm products 
the margin of profits will be small or disappear entirely, ami 
advances or some form of credit will again be needed in greath 
increased amounts in order to run the farmer from the sal 
of one crop to that of the next. In the next few years, there 
fore, the organization of credit unions will be much mof 
urgent, 

Without proper provisions for credit, together with storag 
and marketing facilities under the control of farmers, thi 
whole burden of falling prices will fall upcn the farmini 
classes. The manufacturer may hedge his contracts, ne 
jobbing and retail trade may buy only overnight or for a few 
days’ sales, and the laboring class may strike for higher wages 
but the farmer must plant for a sale from six months to é 
year later, rarely hedges, is not properly organized to strike 
and could not strike for a few days if he were. If the. ai 
for low food and clothing costs succeeds, it may give the maf 
ufacturers reduced expense for wages; but the farmer witl 
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ni war costs will be forced to sell below his expenses ot 
ia uction. This will be true for the majority of farmers in 
f United States as they do not control their own credit 
ey marketing facilities, with the possible exception of the 
fdral land banks and the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
shige and one or two other such organizations. 
pi7hen the individualistic point of view is abandoned by 
yycultural institutions, by the schools, churches and the 
‘watry community as a whole, the credit problem of the in- 
Jedual farmer will not be seen as isolated but as related to 
iiwhole economic fabric of society. When the educational 
3ij tutions cease putting their emphasis on giving the indi- 
eial a differential gain over his fellows and begin to train 
‘individual to do teamwork in order to make the rural 
fmunity a fit place, socially and economically, to live in, 
1 the appeal for farmers to organize will not sound a 
hary note. Farmers will be taught to feel that their only 
ation in dealing with vast aggregations of capital is 
‘The credit union is only one of the 


pugh organization. 


And O, I hated him! 


No enemy will be there. 


And O, I hated him! 


No enemy will be there. 


On the crest of victory, 


i And ah!—I hated him. 


N early days of arming, 
The cup of pride abrim, 
Mine enemy was an Emperor, 


On the slopes of victory, 
When the strife waxéd grim 
Mine enemy was a General, 
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operative selling and buying associations, which may or may 
hot be local, are developed, the suspicion which characterizes 
the farmers in their present isolated position will be replaced 
by confidence and efficient teamwork, and the United States 
may experience an organization of farmers somewhat com- — 
parable to that of European countries. 


Farmers Mere Caretakers 

However, in all programs for the advancement of ‘Aue 
ican farmers it should be remembered that there is no power- 
ful landlord class and no clerical supporting body in this 
country to fight its battles as in Europe. In America, farm- 
ers originated largely as settlers with small capital and have 
been compelled to deal single-handed with large capitalistic 
organizations. ‘They have not been inclined, generally, to re- 
volt against their economic bondage or to provide themselves 
with the necessary organization for the defense and main- 
tenance of their rights. But when they come to see that 
though owners of land they are reduced to the position of la- 
borers, in fact are mere caretakers of the property, they may 
line up as they have already been doing in the West, and se- 
cure some consideration for a constructive economic program 
in their own behalf. 


THE ENEMY 


O. Victory, no victory— 

The hungry peoples wail— 

O Peace, no peace from torment, 
O triumph that turned pale! 


(Hark to the hubbub of tramping Tee 
But sanity breathed—Beware! 
When thrones shall rock at the earthquake shock 


(Hark to the hollo of hunting men) / 
But sanity breathes—Beware! 
When swords shall snap at the trumpet clap 


When the new dawn broke dim, 
Mine enemy proved a little child, 


i (Hateful this horror of moaning cries) 
| But history thrilled—Beware! 
When Peace shall rise on our aching eyes 
Your enemy will be there. 
—E. S. in the Cambridge Magazine. 


FAMILY WELFARE: SOCIAL ORGANIZATION erpwarp T. DEVINE | 


Individual and Family Welfare 


AMILY welfare is not an end in itself but a means to 

individual and racial well-being. The present tendency in 
social work is to bring forward the individual, to insist that 
living human beings shall not be sacrificed to a tradition of 
family solidarity, to protest that we shall not try to account 
for the misfortunes or the needs of particular adults or chil- 
dren by some easy generalization in regard to their family 
or racial characteristics. 

Social workers do well to emphasize the natural and socially 
acquired rights of the individual; to hold out stubbornly for 
the individual against the mass, for the individual as against 
institutions, for the principle that nations and the society of 
nations, when it comes, are to be judged by the individualities 
which they create. Do we find originality, initiative, energy, 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, variety of type? Do we find long 
life and enjoyment of life? Do we find health and vigor and 
power? Do we find critical delight in the higher things of 
life? Do we find genuine concern for people, that they shall 
be what the best people may be and shall possess what the 

- most fortunate possess? “Then we may say that the social in- 
stitutions and manners of that society are vindicated by their 
fruits. 

There is some justification for the modern feeling that it 
is possible to overemphasize the family. Sometimes the very 
best thing that can happen to the individual is to escape from 
his family—from its reputation, its restraints, its atmosphere, 
its deliberate plans. The rediscovery of the individual—by 
physical examinations and mental tests, by rescue from cruelty 
and neglect, by more liberal divorce laws—is a process in which 
the family is subordinated in the effort to meet the problems 
arising at different periods of individual life. 

The Christian religion attaches infinite value to the in- 
dividual soul. The monastic system—the very antithesis of 
the family—was a means of permitting the unhampered devel- 
opment of those who chose what was held to be the better and 
higher type of religious life. Celibacy is not the particular 
means most in favor in modern social work, but monasticism 
itself did not emphasize more strongly than does our current 
philosophy that the acid test of our social economy is its effect 
on the happiness of individual lives. 

Most of us—whatever the doctrine to which we formally 
subscribe—probably think of marriage less as a sacrament than 
as a means of rounding out and enriching the lives of the con- 
tracting parties, as a consummation of human affection, as a 
means of assuring the maximum well-being of children, as a 
sacred institution indeed, but sanctified by its transcendent 
value in practical results. We lend the sanction of the law 
to the enforcement of its obligations. We punish desertion 
and non-support and allow suits at law for the alienation of 
affections—but we have abandoned the idea that the father of 
the family is magistrate, that the wife is femme couverte, an 
inferior creature needing protection and direction, that God 
is to be assumed to have joined together all who are legally 
married, even when it is obvious that the devil himself js 
presiding over whatever relations there are between the man 
and wife. 

In the same way the limitation of offspring, to the point 
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of sacrificing the family to individual comfort and plea: 
is rightly to be condemned as race suicide. The cult of thy 
individual may be carried so far as to amount to selfish 
dulgence and racial treason, but those who oppose race suici 
who preach the gospel of large families, frequently fa 
recognize the truth of the indictment against the cruelty 4 
the stupidity of too many and too frequent children, the br 
ing down of the health and the lowering of the family st 
ards which inevitably result from the absence of all limita 
—from the sweeping denial of the right of birth contE 
Sterility, whether due to voluntary act or to incapacity, Is 
doubt to be deplored, and insofar as it is due to preventa 
disease—venereal or other—to be combatted by all the 
sources of society. Excessive fecundity is however not 
alternative, and those who feel called upon to proclaim 
obligation to be fruitful and multiply and replenish the ea 
will speak with all the more conviction if they do not ignore 
the evils at the opposite extreme. . > 


There is no competition between the family and the 
dividual. ‘The family is the universal institution for supplya@ 
ing the necessary income to those who are naturally and nec 
sarily dependent. Family conservation is, on the whole, th 
best and the only tested method of securing normal support for 
natural dependents. ‘The scheme of state care for all children 
has never yet been tried, and the burden of proof is still up 
those who would introduce it in fragments. Day nurser 
and asylums and foster homes, boarding schools, and otherg 
devices for relieving the family, rich and poor, are less con-» 
spicuously successful than the family itself. We hear of 
failures of individual families, but the large fact about 
family is its success. The soldiers who fought the war f 
democracy were trained, not in the army, but in the fami 
Almshouses and homes for aged have no such popularity 
to make them rivals for that approved institution—a dignifi 
and honorable corner in the home of grown sons and daughter 
and grandchildren. Hospitals and sanatoria, increasingly im 
portant as they are to prevent infection and to give instruction 
and to permit delicate operations or temporary care in an ac 
illness, are supplements of the home, not rivals, even fo 
invalids. Inroads have been made on the home, but its holy 
of holies, its inner place where the family still lives, is secure. _ 

In the years immediately ahead we shall be more and not) 
less conscious of the family as the unit of society, as the stabil 
izer of the common welfare, as the instrument through which 
the strong, the able-bodied, the producer may make his main 
contribution to that generous and ample maintenance of nor- 
mal dependents which modern society delights to provide. 


It is no mere figure of speech to refer to our homes as the 
place where we live. It is there that we sleep and spend our 
leisure time; it is where infants are born and where they grow 
into childhood; where food is cooked and eaten—or at least 
eaten; where clothing is cared for and mended—sometimes 4 
where books and pictures and music are to be found if one has 
a private taste for them; where the first concepts of right and 
wrong, of mine and thine, of pain and delight, are formed; | 
where the fondest ambitions are cherished and the deepest 
tragedies are felt. 7 


The family, among social institutions, is unique, and no- 


; $y 
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i 
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ee is its unique character more evident than in its relation 
\icial work. In fact it would not be difficult to conceive 
yy alt social work as falling under the three categories: 
¢which contributes directly to family welfare; that which 
ements the family; and that which provides a substitute 


_the family fails. 
Bea D, 


Traveling State Conference 


HE Tennessee State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
lion has organized ten district conferences throughout the 
i this fall, partly to stimulate interest in the sixth annual 
ting to be held next spring, but also, in the language of the 
jation to the meeting, “ to enable all to get together and be- 
). better acquainted, learn what is being done in their dis- 
i and throughout the state,” and “‘ to meet the heads of the 
1 organizations and hear what they desire to accomplish 
ng the coming year, so that all may intelligently cooperate.” 
} idea is to take miniature conferences on social work to the 
ile, so arranging them that every one in the state who is 
f-ested may attend one of them at the expense of only one 
jand very little in railroad fare. 

* the morning and afternoon sessions twenty minute talks 
jziven by representatives of the principal varieties of social 
x, with ten minutes for questions at the close of each. The 
fing meeting is a general address on some such topic as 
tow the public can cooperate with the state organizations to 
ove living conditions,” illustrated by pictures. The seven 
tings already held have drawn an attendance of from 75 to 
They have stirred up so much interest that many people 
asking for county conferences, and the president of the 
> conference, E. W. Ogden of Knoxville, is of the opinion 
“other states could use district conferences to advantage.” 


An Oregon Farm Bureau 
THROUGHOUT the United States the farm bureau has 


|been developing in recent years in somewhat different ways 
uit local conditions, but with a certain uniformity also in- 
:d by national cooperation. ‘The Department of Agricul- 
>, the state agricultural colleges, the agricultural experiment 
ions, and the counties have shared in the cooperation; and, 
scially under war conditions, with increased expendi- 
5 its Farm Bureau has often become an exceedingly im- 
tant instrument of community organization. The home and 
farmer’s wife have not been ignored. The county agent 
been a technical advisor to the farmer, but the home eco- 
ics demonstrator, generally a young woman trained in the 
cultural college, has been by his side, a technical advisor to 
housekeeper. Miss McCormick, who contributes the ac- 
nt of the work in an Oregon county which follows, was 
of these demonstrators. 


‘HE Jackson County (Oregon) Farm Bureau at the time 
of its organization in December, 1918, did not exclude 
ler the farm woman or the farm home from its program of 
rk. Four projects dealing directly with farm home condi- 
Is were outlined by the home economics committee of the 
‘m Bureau under the supervision of the home demonstration 
nt. One of these projects, called “ home management,” 
| for its object, “ to increase the efficiency of the rural home 
uch manner that the housewife might have more time aside 
m her immediate household tasks for herself, her children 
[her community.” ‘This was to be accomplished by (1) the 
-oduction of labor-saving devices; (2) better methods of 
nagement in home work; (3) observation and study of a 
- well-planned and properly equipped farm homes. 

Vieetings were held throughout the county to secure interest 
the work to be attempted. Two or more women were 
cted in each community to act as leaders in carrying out the 
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county program, and to serve as the county home management 
project committee of the farm bureau. Each committee mem- 
ber was expected to interest from one to five women in her 
community in household account keeping and to give assistance 
throughout the year, if necessary, in keeping these records. 
The members were also asked to find out what labor saving 
devices were in use in their communities, to note the sanitary 
improvements that had been made, and to call the attention of 
the community to these conveniences and improvements. ‘The 
home study tour committee was primarily occupied in locating 
certain homes in the county that could later be used for public 
inspection and study. 

Six months from the time the home management work was 
started, although the project was in no way completed, the 
following results were tabulated: eighty-two women were 
keeping a record of their household expenses; five farm houses 
had been remodeled to make the kitchen a more convenient 
workshop; three new homes had been built according to plans 
suggested by the home demonstration agent. 

Over two hundred men and women, in a two day home 
study tour, had examined the equipment, arrangement and 
surroundings of certain selected farm homes of the county. 
The main features studied were: water systems, sanitary out- 
side toilets, labor-saving devices, remodeled farm homes, and 
the general arrangement of the home for convenience and 
comfort. A landscape expert went along to explain how the 
farm home surroundings might be made more attractive. Fol- 
lowing this tour there was an evident desire on the part of 
many country people to improve their home conditions. Im- 
mediately after seeing an electric dish washer in one of the 
homes visited, a man ordered one for his own home. Another 
man stayed in from his field work the day following the tour 
to make an iceless refrigerator for his wife. 

Four water systems already installed in farm houses and 
three sanitary outside toilets now under construction owe their 
existence to the home management project. Among the in- 
expensive labor-saving devices introduced into farm homes the 
most popular have been the fireless cooker, iceless refrigerator, 
home drier, steam canner, and the tea wagon. 

The best part of the work, however, has been the meeting 
together of men and women to discuss the needs of the farm 
home. 

ANNE McCormick. 


Using Deposit Accounts 
jee Social Welfare Commission of the city of Winnipeg 


has under its care a large number of foreign speaking 
mothers who, though excellent housekeepers, are unable to keep 
accounts, and for whom a cash allowance is inadvisable be- 
cause of the difficulty of checking their expenditures. The sys- 
tem of relief in kind tends to the destruction of initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and individuality, and the commission has, through 
its auxiliary the Social Welfare Association of Winnipeg, car- 
ried out an experiment of placing certain “ permanent” fami- 
lies upon a deposit account at one of the departmental stores 
of the city. 
_ The ordinary open requisition now in use by the commis- 
sion is forwarded to a family on the first of each month, made 
out in favor of the family for a definite sum to be expended 
on food, fruit, and vegetables. On the initial visit of the 
woman to the store she has to present herself at the deposit 
account office for a transfer shopping slip and deposit account 
number, but thereafter she may shop either by telephone or 
by personal visit to the store. She receives her account slips 
in the usual way, and at the end of the month a detailed 
statement of the goods purchased on each account is for- 
warded to the commission. 

This statement is checked by the dietitian, and if extrava- 
gance or poor management is noted, her services are available 
to try to correct the faults and to make the women efficient 
housewives. It is impossible for any deposit account to be 
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overdrawn, as when the credit has been used up no further 
purchases are sent out from the store, and the commissions 
office is notified of the state of affairs. Only on one occasion 
has it been found that a mother has attempted to overdraw 
her deposit account. At the present time there are twenty- 
six mothers under this system. The experiment has been proved 
successful, and it costs no more than what is usually expended 
on grocery contracts. Permission to extend this plan of relief 
has been granted by the city council. 

The advantages of the deposit account system over the use 
of grocery orders, which it displaces, are as follows: 


1. It affords a greater choice of goods, which besides allowing for 
variety arouses interest in the diet of the family. 

2. It allows for suitable foods for invalids and small children. 

3. Families are proved reliable managers before receiving a straight 
cash allowance, should this system (which is now in process of 
demonstration by the commission) be instituted. 

4. It eliminates the work of recording and adjusting complaints 
about non-delivery, quality, etc. 

5. It eliminates the work of writing, extending, and checking three 
hundred or four hundred orders per month. 

6. It permits the use of volunteers for supervising families, and so 
releases the paid agents for case work in new families. 

7. It gives the foreign born housewife an opportunity to learn the 
value of American money, and to increase her English vocabulary. 


G. B. CLARKE. 


Budgets in Case Work 


-OW and why to plan family budgets is discussed in a prac- 

tical way by Emma A. Winslow in Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Committee on Home Economics of the New York Charity 
Organization Seciety. The fact that a thousand copies of this 
pamphlet have already been sold is evidence that social workers 
are finding it useful. It explains the difference between a 
household budget and household accounts, discusses the infor- 
mation which it is desirable to have in planning a family bud- 
get, advises how to utilize this information in preparing the 
budget, and finally, suggests what use the budget may be to 
‘the case worker and to the families in which he is interested 
after it is prepared. 


Home Service in Atlanta 


N Atlanta there has been a close cooperation and a sym- 

pathetic grasp of mutual problems between the Associated 
Charities and the Red Cross.. The secretary of the Atlanta 
Associated Charities, Joseph C. Logan, was drafted as division 
director of the. Red Cross and other workers were freely drawn 
on for positions in the Red Cross and for training Red Cross 
students. This cooperation is still in evidence as the time 
approaches for the winding up of the affairs of the war agen- 
cies. For more than six months the secretary of the Home 
Service Section, the officials of the Red Cross division office, 
and the Associated Charities staff have been trying to work 
out some definite plan of cooperation so that no logical need 
would remain uncared for as the Red Cross gradually recedes 
from the field of family case work, and that, at the same time, 


the burdens of the Associated Charities should not increase > 


too hastily and in such a manner as to jeopardize its work. 


Experience so far seems to justify the opinion that when 
there is a real social need other than a purely informational 
or military problem there is no difficulty in making the trans- 
fer of soldiers’ families, so far as the family itself is concerned. 
It was decided to form a committee which would consider, 
case by case, the families in the district files of the Home 
Service Section, with a view to deciding on the course that 
should be taken with each; and which should at the same 
time, on the basis of a sufficient number of cases, work out 
policies which could be applied in bulk to the thousands of 
cases under the supervision of the Home Service Section. 


The committee was formed early in November and con- 
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sisted of V. §. Woodward, director of Bureau of Supervision} 
of the Southern Division, chairman; Cleveland Zahner and@ 
Mrs. M. J, Van Hook, representatives of the Atlanta Hon ey 
Service Section; and Robert C. Dexter and Rhoda Kaufman, 
representing the Associated Charities. This committee has met> {: 
for the last six weeks twice a week and has considered over 
one hundred cases, chosen as far as possible to represent group | 
problems. The decision of the committee made in one case 
has often been applied to a hundred or more. The following: 
policies have been adopted as a result of this six weeks’ work: 


* 

1. All cases in which it is clearly evident that the man in service ¢ ! 
has been discharged. for six months, and that the full responsibility y) 
of Home Service has been fulfilled, and in which no further need if 
of outside assistance exists, may be closed. e 

2. All cases not in the “informational file,” involving no ott 
sroblem than allotment and allowance, liberty bond, arrears of pa | 
or similar inquiries, in which no new developments have arisen or | 
further request been received within three months, may be closed, |) 
if the record shows that all regulation forms have been complied ie 
with by Home Service. In the event of reopening, such purely in- - 
formational cases shall be transferred to informational files. ; 

3. Records in which all possible Home Service obligations have : 
been fulfilled during the six months or more elapsing since the 
soldier’s discharge, and in which a social problem of unmistakable : 
future duration still exists, should be transferred (with approval of © 
steering committee) in their entirety to the files of the Associated | 
Charities, or other agency of which they are the rightful responsi | 
bility. It is needless to say that all such records should be in good 
condition, with information brought as nearly as possible to date; 
should give evidence that Home Service responsibility has been en- 
tirely fulfilled; and should embody in the last dictation a statement 
concerning the fact of, and reason for, the transfer. : 

4, Any case which has been placed in the closed files of Home 
Service shall, upon a reapplication of client for other than unmis- — 
takable Home Service assistance, be transferred, after consultation 
with the secretary or case supervisor, in its entirety, to the files of 
the Associated Charities, : 

5. Any case which has at any time been reported by the confidential 
exchange as previously known to the Associated Charities shall, in= 
stead of being placed in the closed files of Home Service, be sub- 
mitted to the steering committee, and on the recommendation of the 
latter be transferred to the files of the former agency for its reference - 
in case of reopening. 

6. All men discharged with disability incident to service are, with © 
their families, the responsibility of Home Service so long as the 
latter exists as a family agency. 

7 Noo Bi Wi: R. I. form case” (Bureau of War Risk Insurance) 
shall be closed until every possible clue has been exhausted by visit, 
letter, post office inquiry, and newspaper advertisement. The checks 
alluded to in these form-inquiries are being held in Washington as 
the legitimate property of the allottees named, and must be held 
there indefinitely until claimed by the rightful owners. 

8. Discharge-investigation cases of three months standing in which 
a full report has been rendered to the inquiring source, and in which 
no new development has arisen or new request been received within 
that time, may be closed. 

9. In cases having to do with unmarried mothers, if the father of 
the child is found to have been a soldier in active service the Red 
Cross should accept the responsibility, If it is found that the father. 
was a civilian, or if it is impossible to ascertain the identity of the 
father, or if the father was a discharged soldier, the matter should 
be referred to the proper civilian agency. 

Posh or enacted een be the moral lassitude involved in the 
to | gations, every client must be held firmly to his 
responsibility for repaying loans—if necessary through the medium 
coe ner Bone danily Section—however small the amount, and 
hows g ago issued, until a collection be made, or the impos- 
sioility of payment be established, 

11. All cases being handled by Home Service in which the claim 
upon that agency is very slender or has never been definitely estab- 
lished, and which give evidences of being, perhaps alwa oa ing | 
been, the responsibility of a civilian agency, ’should be aibeuned af ‘e 
early a date as possible for the decision of the Steering Committee. 


The above statement of policies is no 
but in the chronological order as worked out by the commit- 
tee. Of the paragraphs having to do with the relationships 
of other agenc:es in the community, the statement “in which 
a social problem of unmistakable future duration still exists” 
is the most important and gives the keynote for future con- 
sideration and in my Judgment the final solution of the rather 
dificult and perplexing problem of the relationship ‘of the 
Red Cross. to civil'an work. It is felt to be absolutely. es- 


t arranged logically, ~ 


i" atial with such problems that the committee continue its 
ih esent policy of decisions on individual cases and the work- 
Wadg out of policies from the cases. 

‘When this committee was formed it was hoped that its 
“Wo licies might be more or less a model for the other cities, 
‘tet Jeast in this division, where strong home service sections 
‘wie ad strong family agencies both exist. It would seem to the 
oPriter, from a background of experience with both Red Cross 
‘lad Associated Charities case work, that the progress which 
, jis committee has made has been most satisfactory and the 
,saethods which have been used might well be followed in a 
mber of cities where a similar situation of cooperative re- 
‘tionship exists, and fairly high standards of case work on 
foth sides. This is an infinitely better way than working out 
| program first and then applying it to individual cases. Of 
fourse the policies in different cities would vary, but the case 
method would bring out these variations and would also re- 
Jult in a harmonious and understanding point of view that 
vould be of value to the community and to the families which 
Rospert C. DEXTER. 


] ° 
Moth groups are serving. 


A Full Chest 


N a community chest campaign, November 18-26, that 
included all philanthropic and welfare work of all races 
“Hand creeds, Cleveland set out definitely to finance its peace- 
ime work for humanity by means of a single organized effort. 
Latest reports coming in up to Christmas indicate that the 
campaign, achieved every goal set for it. The high-water 
mark of 150,000 subscribers set by the campaign committee 
Whas been overtopped, with nearly 155,000 subscriptions in. 
The campaign minimum of $3,425,000, which was reached 
iat the close of the week, has been increased by late subscrip- 
® tions to $4,003,566.26. 

While these totals do not equal the greatest figures of the 
»)} most successful of the war campaigns, Clevelanders feel that 
# they mark a distinct achievement. Along with the overcom- 
) ing of after-the-war inertia, reported from other cities, Cleve- 
? land united all local and national philanthropic organizations 
' in this campaign to an extent never before found possible 
¥ even in that city. 

/ Various reasons are given by those close to the campaign 
) in Cleveland for its success. One that is heard most often 
/ is, in the words of a Cleveland business man long connected 
/ with civic enterprises: 

The pioneering done in organizing in Cleveland has borne fruit 
| in this campaign. Through the Welfare Federation and through the 
_ Federation of Jewish Charities, philanthropic organizations in Cleve- 
land have learned to subordinate their demands upon the public to 
_ the common good of them all. When this campaign started these 
organizations all came together quite naturally under the Community 
Chest—there were no great individualist board members or operating 
executives rearing their heads selfishly above the common cause and 
demanding things for themselves alone. 

Another reason given is that while Cleveland saved most 
‘of its war chest machinery for the community fund drive its 
campaign organizers did not attempt to drag the dead war 
appeal into the peace chest publicity. As one of the publicity 
organizers put it: 

The war as a means of reaching public sentiment is dead; it will 
never be more dead. We have a cause here in our local charitable 
field equally appealing and equally interesting. ‘This local appeal 
is the thing we have to sell to the public. 

He and others set about “selling” it. They hit upon the 
appeal of the children as the central feature of the publicity. 
The cause of the children was sold to Cleveland as never 
before and through these children Cleveland became sold to 
the campaign. Yet the educational feature of the “ chil- 
dren’s” publicity was not lost. Family welfare work, hos- 
pital work, girls’ work, boys’ work, disease prevention work, 
every kind of constructive social work, was tied into the pop- 
ular consciousness through the children’s appeal. ‘‘ No cam- 
paign I have ever known has offended fewer of the social 
work tenets,” is the verdict of the executive head of one of 
Cleveland’s greatest relief organizations, and he added:: 


| 
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The campaign did much for the education of social workers as 
well as contributing a vast amount to the knowledge of the cam- 
paigners and of the city at large about social work. The social 
workers realized in this campaign that more popular methods might 
be used in advertising social work than heretofore without at the 
same time destroying anything essential of the social organizations’ 
work. 

Some of this sharing of ideas between campaigner and pro- 
fessional social worker is undoubtedly to be attributed to the 
“Sixty Best Sellers,’ a group of young business and adver- 
tising men, each of whom represented one or two of the so- 
cial organizations for which the campaign was held. ‘These 
men directed the individual organizations in getting their 
publicity “‘ across’’ and profited in their turn by coming in 
contact with the people who were actually doing the work 
and who were to go on doing the.work after the campaign 
was over. Another reason for the intelligent cooperation the 
campaign showed, is found in the fact that so many people in 
Cleveland have been educated regarding social work through 
efforts deliberately and intelligently carried on over a long 
period of time. 

Behind the publicity of this campaign Cleveland had the 
same efficient divisions of business men’s teams, industrial and 
house-to-house workers, which engineered the “ clean-up” in 
every corner of the city in the war-time campaigns. While 
these men operated on lines of organization in most cases ex- 
actly the same as those used in the war campaigns yet they 
kept away from any attempt to force public sentiment on the 
ground that “this is the same old war, only we are fighting 
disease and poverty instead of the Germans.” 

CarLTon K., 


Pre-War Budgets Tripled 


, [ ‘HE Detroit Patriotic Fund conducted its public campaign 

for a community chest the last of October and the first of 
November. ‘The entire budget was $5,250,000. Approxi- 
mately two million was for current budgets of, local agencies 
for the last half of 1919 and all of 1920. The third million 
was for the Red Cross, Salvation Army, and foreign relief. 
The last two million was for a building extension program for 
local institutions. The amount raised in the public campaign 
was $3,200,000. The board of directors and a limited group 
of men have undertaken to secure the remainder by Decem- 
ber 31. ; 

The following general lessons were gleaned from the cam- 
paign: 

a. The war time soliciting organization can be held only in part 
for peace work. 

b. The mass attack by districts used during the war must be sup- 
plemented by the old time personal approach, used before the war. 

c. About one tenth of the laboring population who did not give at 
all before the war but who did give during the war, can be held as 
givers this year. Close to 100,000 givers of record were secured in 
this campaign, which is more than ten times the number secured 
previous to the great drives of 1917 and 1918. 

d. The criticisms of war agencies have not been forgotten or ade- 
quately answered. The general unrest of the day has its effect on 
the attitude of all classes towards social work. There is a very 
definite reaction from the weariness over the tremendous labors of 
the war. 


Locally Detroit learns the following: 


a. Social work in general and in its particular items needs to be 
sold better to the community as a whole. 

b. Building funds are legitimate for a federation to undertake, but 
can be raised more readily by the personal rather than the impersonal 
method. 

c. Great advances in popular support and interest have been made 
during the war period. In 1917 all the local agencies together se- 
cured a little more than $500,000 from the public. The year 1920 
will find their budgets tripled. Thousands who paid no attention to 
them before are now interested. The most virile of the city’s lead- 
ership has been won to the leadership of local social work. 


We have entered into a new era of social work. It is not as 
rosy or as profligate as the war years promised. It is, however, 
far in advance of pre-war days. 


MATrTson. 


Wi11aM J. Norton. 
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“CIVI CS: Americanization in Process 


The .Inter-Racial Council 
HE NEW YORK CALL recently gave up six columns 


to “revelations” of the purposes and methods of this or- 
ganization which, as reported at the time in the SURVEY, was 
formed by leading manufacturers and financiers to stimulate 
Americanization efforts in industrial plants and to take over 
the news and advertising services of the late American Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Language Newspapers. While the original 
_ claim of the council, to be representative of foreign groups as 
well as of American employers, cannot in any real sense be 
maintained, and while the motives of the organization or of 
some of its members may be open to question, the quotations 
of the Call from various bulletins issued by the council “ not 
for publication” would seem to indicate a decidedly sound 
attitude towards the major problems of Americanization as 
viewed by entirely disinterested students of these problems. 
Since these bulletins, owing to the action of the Call, are no 
longer confidential, one may feel at liberty to cite some of the 
more interesting suggestions to employers, One of them 
says: 

Considerable unrest exists among the foreign-born peoples, especial- 
ly the Poles, Jews, Russians, Ukrainians, etc., by reason of propa- 
ganda that is appearing in this country. It is suggested that in dealing 
with these workmen no hasty action be taken;- that requests, for 
hearings of grievances be met with consideration, and that dispro- 
portionate employment of any one race be. avoided. 

Another bulletin says: 


Discharge the foreigners and give their jobs to returning soldiers 
—this plan has been announced by certain employers and indorsed 
by newspapers editorially. Every one is in agreement that soldiers 
come first, but it should not be combined with discrimination against 
aliens at this time. . 

President Wilson is dealing with a delicate racial situation abroad, 
affecting the small nationalities, many thousands of whose compatriots 
are working in America. Industrial discrimination against any of 
the aliens in America is sure to find expression abroad. 

Revolutionary conditions and social disorder abroad communicate 
themselves more readily to foreign-born in America than to Ameri- 
cans, and’ a groundwork for the spread of bolshevism may be laid 
which it will be hard to combat later. Idleness and hunger are the 
friends of socialism. 

The immigrant constitutes the bulk of common labor. He will be 
immensely needed to help America hold its foreign markets and to 
develop its own resources. He is the man who interests his friends 
and relatives to come here. He is the man who, when he goes back 
home, says’ a good or a bad word for America. The immigrant is 
well organized in his own group; he is intrenched behind his foreign 
language press and in his nationalistic organizations. Racial dis- 
crimination started at this time will solidify these interests and may 
lead to wide unrest and to the increase of distrust and misappre- 
hension now being fostered by anti-American interests. 


Constructive Propaganda 


M E. RAVAGE, a writer on Americanization whose 
e beok, An American in the Making (Harper & 
Brothers) has been highly praised by such divergent minds as 
the late Theodore Roosevelt and Secretary Lane of the De- 
partment of the Interior, has effected an organization of social 
workers and others intimately acquainted with immigrants 
and their needs which, under the name The Peoples of Amer- 
ica Society, “is seeking through mutual knowledge to elim- 
inate friction and promote good relations among the peoples 
of the United States.” Grace Abbott, Jane Addams, George 
L. Bell, Allen. T. Burns, Herbert Croly, Felix Frankfurter, 
Mrs, J. Borden Harriman, Frederic C. Howe, Isaac A. 
Hourwich, William L. Leiserson, Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Louis F. Post, Father John A. Ryan, Mrs. Willard Straight 
and Lillian D. Wald, in addition to Mr. Ravage, constitute 
the general committee. Mr. Ravage writes: 

The Americanization propaganda, which was artificially stimulated 
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during the period of the war, seems to us to be, in the main, already 
flagging; or, where it still retains its vigor, to be diverted into uns | 
expected and somewhat unsalutary channels. Those of us who a year } 
ago were genuinely concerned over the prospect of having our newer 
peoples, with all their valuable heritages, reduced to a drab uni- 
formity, are now asking ourselves whether we had not, after all, 
been over-sanguine in our fears that something really serious, wheth 
good or evil, was about to be attempted. At the moment we are 
faced with the far graver possibility that the entire well-intentioned 
public interest in our younger populations may be scrapped and con= 
signed to limbo, and in its place, and under cover of the Ameri= 
canization label, a disintegrating agitation launched. The wid 
spread publicity so discrediting to the alien-born workers, which |) 
has made its appearance in the press and on the public platform in 
the past two months, gives color to our apprehensions. > 
The question, therefore, which was so spectacularly raised at the 
time of our entry into the war remains unanswered. If the Ameri-= 4) 
canization propaganda has altered matters at all it has, it would 7% 
seem, merely made the problem more challenging than ever. A wave 
of know-nothingism, of blind distrust of the “ foreigner,’ and of” 
thoughtless insistence upon an undefined “Americanism” is upon us, — 
It is for those of us whose interest survives the passing of the fashion 
to band together for the actual work that has to be done. In a sense })iy 
the waning of the unhealthy enthusiasm is a gain. An earnest effort 4 
can much better be made in an atmosphere of calm deliberation. | 


The task before us is difficult and complex, but specifically there’ |) 
should be three fields for our efforts: (1) to reassert the vital content |) 
behind the somewhat debased term “ Americanization;” (2) to re- | 
define the aims and the possibilities of the word “ Americanization;” — 
and, above all, (3) to establish an educational machinery for con- 
veying to the peoples of America a knowledge and an understanding i 
of one another. “4 

It is with this program as a goal that the Peoples of America | 
Society sets cut. : 


eh 


ad 
: 2 
Jewish Refugees u 
"E HE committee on immigration of the House of Repre- — 

sentatives, which has been studying at first hand the ma- 
chinery for dealing with immigrants at Ellis Island and in 
the first stages of their residence in the United States, was 4 
much impressed with the methods of the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society, whose headquarters are in New York. This 
organization, among other activities, has for the last two years 
maintained bureaus in Japan and Siberia to aid Jewish refugees 
from Russia and either secure their return or their migration _ 
to the United States if they have relatives here able and willing 
to take care of them. Extreme poverty, due to the drop in the 
value of the ruble, difficulty in getting along in a foreign 
country with a different language and different customs, ill 
health due to over-crowding—in short, suffering of every kind 
was found to aggravate the condition of those refugees who 
had reached Japan and who were endeavoring to take the east- 
ern route to America. Since their relief forms the first con- 
tact of a considerable group of newcomers with American 
social work and official care, it may be regarded as an import- 
ant piece of Americanization work. 

A vacant hotel, accommodating about four hundred people, 
now popularly known as the “American House,” and the only 
building with the exception of the consul’s office which always 
flies the American flag, was taken over in Yokohama to receive 
the stranded foreigners. By cooperation between the society 
and the State Department, relatives in the United States were 
communicated with and, where a reunion would otherwise be 
impossible, funds were lent and steamship accommodation 
secured—the latter one of the most difficult matters to arrange 
for. When -passage to America is unobtainable for some 
months the prospective immigrant’s time is put to good use in 
lectures and classes in English, so that many arrive in this 
country with a fair knowledge of the language. 

It was soon discovered that an efficient accomplishment of 
the purpose of rescue required the opening of branch bureaus 
along the Siberian route from Russia to Yokohama, for the 
immigrant usually encounters the greatest difficulties and hard- 


« 
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cultural, Industrial and Vocational Education, Normal Schools 
and High Schools. It was presided over by Will C. Wood, 


state superintendent of public instruction. 


That the conference has some grasp of the problem before 
it is shown by the fact that its plan includes the ‘“Americaniza- 


bas on this long journey. The authorities in Vladivostok, 


sarbin and Irkutsk, where these institutions were opened, 
» re provided with the necessary information enabling them 


iedecide which cases would be eligible for admission to the 
hsiited States, so that many a traveler was spared a trying 


»/arney with disappointment at the end of it. en tion’ of our own native-born as well as the “ poor ignorant 
oi The resourcefulness of the organization and its application foreigner.” The opening paragraph of the adopted report 
all cases, Jewish and non-Jewish alike, is illustrated in the yeads; 


se of a Polish Catholic, whose wife and children, stranded 
‘Yokohama, could give no other information than that the 
wther, before entering the United States army, had worked in 
ijmine in Pennsylvania. Communication with the adjutant 
‘yneral’s office and advertisements in every Polish paper in 
erica failed to secure any trace of the man. Finally a visit 
} various mines in Pennsylvania by a member of the New 
ork staff produced the desired result, and the happy and dis- 
jjacted man was told that his wife and children were living 
‘ad anxious to join him. A loan was negotiated and the pas- 
i/ge money sent and the long-separated family united. 

| There are still large numbers stranded in Siberia en route 
+) the United States via Yokohama who find it difficult to 
hhach the port of embarkation or who since the war has ended 
Want to return to their European homes. All of them are 
selped according to their needs. Instead of sending some 250 
fugees to this country monthly, as in the beginning of this 
fork, the society now has to arrange only for a hundred or so; 
ut it has undertaken not to close its Yokohama and Siberian 
jranches until every person who needs assistance is reunited 
trith relatives here or abroad. 


Progress in California 


v~* ALIFORNIA, on the threshold of a statewide campaign 
“4of Americanization, has a definite idea of the problem and 
vhat to do about it. A conference called by the State Board 
if Education has recently been held, at which a definite state- 
nent of principles and plan of action was drawn up and 
dopted and the machinery set in motion to carry out the 
‘rogram. ‘The conference was attended by representatives of 
he State Housing and Immigration Commission, the Uni- 
versity of California, the United States Bureau of Naturaliza- 
ion, the State Board of Education, the Commissioners of Agri- 


It is a problem not alone of ‘the immigrant whose life must be 
redirected toward American customs, habits and ideals; it is also a 
problem of changing the attitude of the American-born toward the 
foreigner, giving a better understanding of and sympathy with the 
foreign-born resident and eliminating national and race prejudice. 


State agents for organizing and supervising Americanization 


_work are to be employed under the joint auspices of the State 


Department of Education, the Commission of Immigration 
and Housing of the state university, working under the im- 
mediate direction of the superintendent of public instruction. 
Local boards of education are asked to appoint as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit competent home teachers, nurses and 
recreational and social directors to promote Americanization 
outside the classroom. So far as the schoolroom is concerned 
the conference states: 

The first and immediate problem is the training of teachers for 
the work. We therefore urge that the University of California, 
normal schools and other teacher training institutions organize in- 
tensive special courses in Americanization for teachers in the service 
and others looking forward to teaching. We also urge that large 
cities organize in their evening high schools special classes for 
training teachers of Americanization. 

High school teachers of civics are looked upon at present as 
the best fitted for the needed classroom instruction. However, 
the traditional course in American government and civics, as 
now offered the high school seniors, is not looked upon as ade- 
quate, for the conference recommended : 

In addition to the course in civics, high schools and junior high 


schools give courses in citizenship which shall include adequate 
discussion of the problem of Americanization. 


The discussion brought out the fact that at present the only 
ones who receive instruction in citizenship are the compara- 
tively few who reach the senior year in high school. The 
great majority who quit at the end of the ninth year are sent 


THE IMMIGRANT AND THE SLUM 


From the presidential address of Burdette G. Lewis, commissioner of institutions and agencies of New Jersey, 
at the annual meeting of the National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation 


WE still hear that the immigrant creates the slum, and 
that he and his children people it. This is true of the 
immigrant himself only for a short period. It is not. true 
of his children. A child of the immigrant is by no means the 
weaker brother. On the contrary, he is, from the standpoint 
of strength and virility, a stronger child than the child of 
the native American born of native parents of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth generations. We hear that the immigrant 
despises the farm and loves the large city. This is not true. 
The immigrant will go to the farms when labor exchanges, 
reasonable extension of credit and opportunities for profitable 
farm community life and experience make it possible for him 
to leave the strange city job. 

It is asserted that the immigrant becomes an offender against 
our laws more frequently than native-born Americans of the 
third and fourth generations because he is alleged to be sus- 
ceptible to questionable suggestions. This is not so. But it 
sometimes appears to be so. 

The fact is that much of the delinquency among immigrants 
is merely incidental to the transfer of people from their little 
village world in the old country to the rushing life of our 
cities in this land which is so very strange and bewildering 
to them. 

It is sometimes maintained that the immigrant does not learn 
to speak and write English because he prefers to be ignorant 


of it. This is not true. Our carelessness and the failure of 
our popular system of education to provide proper evening 
classes for foreigners is responsible for the immigrant’s fail- 
ure to learn English. 

Some maintain that the immigrant clings to his fatherland 
all too long, while others assert as confidently that he forgets 
his fatherland too quickly. This is not true of immigrants 
generally. It is, of course, true of certain extreme types. 

The failure of our schools and of our institutions to teach 

the immigrant English and to help him understand and adopt 
our customs and manners is the chief reason for the hyphen- 
ated citizen. On the other hand, the failure of our public 
schools to give proper place to the recognition of the cultural 
organizations of different races is largely responsible for the 
moral shipwreck of the children of the immigrant. 
_ Some pessimists attempt to discourage us by saying that the 
immigrant prefers poor housing. This is true of some immi- 
grants, but even in extreme cases it is usually a choice dictated 
by economic and physical necessity. The refusal of the immi- 
grant to live in the slum is the best proof of this. 

We must admit that people may cite examples of all or 
any of these allegations, but if we look beneath the surface 
and get a clear view, we will appreciate that like all bold 
assertions these allegations are over-statements which obscure 
the truth. 
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\\3\ AMERICAN 
SYMBOL ? 


ok HE five-cent piece or: “nickel,” exchanged daily 

ie millions of times in every part of the United States, 
between rich and poor, native and foreigner, merchant 

and wage-earner, is not only the most effective means of 
Americanization but, a foreign-born contributor points 
out, it is unfortunately also symbolic of the worst aspect 
of that process. Behold, he says, on one side the buffalo 
—now extinct—on the other the American Indian—almost 

. .extinet and, what there is left of him, living in. subjection 
to the dominant. race—next to this head the.one word 
“liberty”? which, to, all appearances, also will belong to 
the “extinct”? memories of the land before this series of 
coins has ceased circulating. 


"T 
a 


forth to grapple with the great social problems of modern life 
armed. with a year of algebra, English, Latin and ancient his- 
tory. These youngsters are for the most part native-born and 
constitute those whom the conference is as anxious to sce 
“Americanized” as. the immigrant. A course. in citizenship 
which shall be more:than an enlarged and detailed study of 
the Constitution is desired. : It may be generally stated that 
no definite attempt has been made in our courses of study to 
point out the social obligations of the individual toward his 
fellows. One speaker said: 


Not until the student is as conscious of his duty toward society as 
his rights under society is he really Americanized. 


The conference asked that numerous regional conferences 
on Americanization, to include all persons interested in such 
work, be called jointly by the State Department of Education 
and the Commission on Immigration and Housing. 

LaurANcE L. Hitt. 


The Cleveland Method 


Ge organized from factory workers form a vital 
part of Cleveland’s new Americanization program, now 
well under way. For the time effort is centered in one large 
organization known as the Cleveland Americanization Coun- 
cil, in reality a coordinating agency. On its executive board 
sit fifty-three representatives of civic associations, business or- 
ganizations, social welfare agencies and foreign language so- 
cieties. A separate body in close connection maintains a cit- 
izenship bureau. The movement was financed last year by 
' $30,000 what was left over after a Salvation Army campaign 
reached its quota. ‘Three salaried positions are maintained, 
those of Ernest P. Wiles, director of Americanization, who 
was in similar work in Akron, a secretary of the council, and 
one stenographer. 

Mr. Wiles says his job is mainly to ‘“‘sell” the idea to 
Cleveland—to organize English and citizenship classes in 
churches, schools and factories. in two months he has vis- 
ited seventy factories. ‘This is his procedure: He sees a 
policy-determining executive at the start, goes over the whole 
theory of Americanization and obtains a promise that the 
management will make a survey to determine how many em- 
ployes belong to each of three groups into which the Ameri- 
canization classes are to be divided. ‘These are: 

1. Non-English speaking men and women. 

2. Those with some ability to understand English, not enough to 
use it readily, clearly and accurately. May include illiterate Ameri- 
cans. 

3. Those who have applied for second papers and speak fair 
English.’ 

After the classes start, the teachers reclassify the students. 

Next Mr. Wiles presents the proposition to the foremen. 
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“Tf I can sell the proposition to the president, ‘the ge 1 iF, 
manager and the foremen, I can do the rest easily—the for 
men are the crux of the situation in Americanizing industryp) 
he said. In one plant he found he had to include a group 
foremen in the classes. "The foremen then present the o 
to the workmen and enroll them in the classs. Most of th 
classes are held on the men’s own time, either soon after wi 
or in the evening, in the plant or a nearby school or 
To pay the men in full or in part for the time spent in Ame! e 
icanization classes makes them suspicious of Americanizatior 
and they look upon it as simply a way of escaping an how 
in the factory, Mr. Wiles says. If factories prefer to pe 
their men full or part time, he insists that they “ go throu 
with it” until the men are fully prepared for citizensh 
A few companies in Cleveland do this, but none are doing 
in Akron, Ain 

The arguments presented to the men either through th : 
foremen or by Mr. Wiles through interpreters may be sume a 
marized as: yi a 


. _# 
You want to get along in this industry and get a better job—yow) ,. 
can’t do it without speaking and writing English well. 
You want to get along in the community and be successful li 


other Americans. ; 
Your. children are learning English. Pretty soon you won't 


able to understand them or they you. This argument is very 
powerful. “a 
In two of the fifty-one plants, neither of them “ represent 
tive,’ Mr. Wiles said he encountered the objection that 
the foreigners are Americanized they will expect higher wa 
and strike, if necessary, to get them. Mr. Wiles admits t 
is true and when he suspects the objection is not express 
he argues that American workmen can produce enough mo re 
and better work to deserve the higher pay to afford tht 
standard of living demands. 
Thirty-two classes are under way in eight plants, and fo 
plants are conducting the preparatory surveys. Seven hune - 
dred men and women are enrolled in factory classes; 4,500 im 
all classes. The board of education furnishes all teachers. | 
In Akron a year ago Mr. Wiles found a considerable num- . 
ber of the class members were illiterates. Most of them came 
from the hill country in southeastern Ohio, from West Vir 4 
ginia, and from as far south as Alabama. Nearly all of them” 
were whites. Akron, he found, has 15,000 non-English speak= | 
ing people and as many English speaking people who do not | 
have more than the equivalent of the first six grades of school 
JoHN W. Love. : 
= | 
f i 
Exit Shakespeare | 
Nee authorities in several states and cities have had 7 
occasion to consider whether the Merchant of Venice 
was or was not a suitable play to include in the study course 
or supplementary reading of public schools. In Newark, Ne 
J., the Board of Education on recommendation of the Board 
oi Examiners has decided that this play is less suitable for lit= 
erary study than other Shakespeare plays which are to be sub= | 
stituted. “The explanation has been given that this step was not — 
taken so much to save the susceptibility: of Jews who in Shake= 
speare’s characterization of Shylock might see a libel on Jew- 
ish character, as for the reason that the play idealizes human 
qualities—cruelty and the lust of vengeance—which it is un- 
desirable to cultivate in children. On the same grounds, it 
has been pointed out, most fairy tales and adventure stories — 
for boys would have to be excluded from school libraries. 
However, the result of the action taken by the Newark board 
which interests us here is that as soon as the decision was 
announced, the Scottish Veterans of the World War sent in a 
petition asking that Macbeth be dropped from the curriculum, | 
on the ground that the portrayal of this murderer and traitor 
is a libel on the Scottish people. So far, says David A. 
McIntyre, a member of the board, no. representations have 
been received from Moors asking for the elimination of 
Othello or from Danes asking for that of Hamlet. ; 


Mdition of accentuated unrest the annual report of the 
detary of labor offers some enlightenment. ‘The secretary 
“ajabor does not himself explicitly point out the explana- 
. Yet it is plain from his narrative that our Ameri- 
% nation prepared for the industrial’ problems of recon- 
ction by demolishing incontinently most of the machinery 
ted during the war to make harmonious industrial rela- 
“js. In this summation of the activities of the Depart- 


he of those federal agencies which might have been of 

fat sefvice during the fourteen months which have elapsed 

tse the armistice. A Be hee 
it is indeed an ironical comment that not-only we:should 

e failed to create any new: agencies to.deal with the. prob- 
Tis of reconstruction, but that.we. should; also haye-rid, our- 
etves so quickly of whatever organizatiog ave. had improvised 
sing the stress of war. Yet in effect that is precisely what 
; been done... It was done, furthermore, not because the 

jvernment.at Washington failed to, interpret the feeling of 

American people. The interpretation was only too. faith- 

. As a-nation the majority of us insisted in the autumn 
6 1918 that the governmental organization for war. pur- 
ses be. demolished. without delay. There was no vocal 
Jmand anywhere for a continuation. of the new organiza- 
‘ns. There was. nearly everywhere a pronounced feeling 

at governmental .interference, so called, must. cease, and 
Sat economy or rather the restriction of expenditures’ which 

not always economy,*must’ be the sole criterion of national 
Mtivity. ee 

“4 The secretary of labor does not say these things, but his 
Hcount of the dismantling of the war labor administration 

‘icates it all too clearly.. The National War Labor Board, 
Thich was an: effectual high tribunal for the settlement of 
4)dustrial controversies, has been abandoned. The United 
Sates Employment Service, through which a regional dis- 

ibution of labor might have been effected, has been reduced 
» relative impotence. The Bureau of Industrial Housing, 
": a time when the-shortage of homes is a national peril, has 
windled to that point of insignificance where it seeks-only a 
Slace to deposit its records. Other organizations which, if 
jitelligently directed, might have rendered inestimable service, 
vere disorganized at the first blast of the trumpet. Without 
jelay we attempted to turn back to the governmental structure 
f 1914, not mindful of the demands of a new era. 

' It is not possible to say what would have happened if the 
hime of reconstruction had been met in a constructive 
lather than a destructive spirit. The steel strike, the coal 
trike, the Boston policemen’s strike, might still have tran- 
‘pired. But it is nonetheless interesting to speculate on what 
might have been had there been public agencies in existence 
‘0 deal with the conditions which eventuated in these costly 
ind embittering struggles. Even with the continuance of 
the War Labor Board it might not have been possible to 
attain justice and to maintain peace in these affairs. But it 
would still have been a great gain if some impartial body had 
peen able to clarify the issues and to ascertain the truly 
relevant facts. 

The secretary of labor has during the existence of the 
department exercised a certain authority to mediate in 
industrial controversies. The law gives him no power to 
arbitrate. At best the department may endeavor to bring 
together the two sides to an industrial issue. That has been 
done persistently and with considerable success. Armed with 
no power, not even that of investigation, the conciliators rep- 
resenting the secretary of labor have nevertheless been able 
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‘adjusted only 26 cases. 
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to remove barriers which separated employers and workers 


and to pave the way for happier relations. 

During the fiscal year for which the report is made—July 
1918 through June 1919—the department settled disputes 
involving directly more than one million workmen. ‘That 
in itself is a very great accomplishment. ‘This record has 
grown steadily. During 1915, for example, the department 
During 1919, this number had 
grown’ to 1,223. Moreover, large scale controversies have 
been prevented in important industries. In the copper 


“regions, for example, through the agency of the office of the 
secretary of labor amicable relations were tiaintained in spite 
of the reduction of wages. Because of the léssened demand 
“for Copper due to the cessation of military need, grave read- 
\justments were essential. a 
“Officials . were brought together and through conference 


Copper operators and trade union 


arrived at a program mutually acceptable. Similarly condi- 
tions were adjusted in the California oil fields and in the 
packing indtistry?) BO a or ee at Baie 
The actual organization elaborated to meet. the require- 
ments of these ‘industries and. others affords the basis for a 
further development of governmental activity. "The methods 
uséd forwar industrial organization both in the Department 


‘of Labor and in connection with other departments suggest 


the kind of development which is practicable now.. Certainly 
no one can contemplate the remarkable success of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the field of mediation without sensing the 
greater possibilities of a positive and constructive public atti- 
tude toward industry. ee a ee aed 

Among the agencies developed during the war was the 
Women’s Bureau. Women constitute more than one- 
fifth of all those gainfully employed in the United States. 
Still it was not until the war was well. on that Congress 
saw. fit to authorize an administrative agency. charged with 
the responsibility of considering the problems thereby created. 
At the present time the bureau continues with.an appropriation 
not as large as that of a charity organization society in 
third-rate city. 

Other war branches of the Department of Labor, divisions 
which, although created in the time of emergency, might 
nonetheless deal with the continuing problems of industry, 
haye been either ended or continued as mere skeletons. In 
this time of readjustment there is boundless opportunity for 
constructive cooperation on the part of the federal govern- 
ment. If only the successful experience of creative-minded 
employers and trade unionists were put at the disposal of the 
entire Country enormous benefits would be obtained. A divi- 
sion which performed the work for which the United States 
raining Service was created would be a boon equally to 
employers and to workers. A national employment service 
would enable the nation intelligently to deal with the sec- 
ondary problems created by the variations in the demand for 
labor. 

We have deprived ourselves of the benefits which might 
have accrued from such organizations. Our theory was that 
negative economy must be sovereign. But it is a safe guess 
that any one of the major strikes which have occurred during 
the last four months has cost many times the sum needed to 
maintain such governmental bodies in the Department of 
Labor. Where we have saved pennies we have thrown away 
dollars, and at the same time have permitted ourselves to 
drift into factional controversies. Wy ibaakee 


The Railroads Go Back 
T 


HE relinquishment of federal control of the railroads, 
which by presidential proclamation will occur on March 
1, has again brought to the fore proposed legislation to care 


for the industrial aspects of the transportation problem. At 


° 
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the present time two bills are before Congress. "The House 
has passed, the Esch bill and the Senate has approved the 
Cummins bill. 

Anti-strike provisions are contained in the Cummins bill. 
This has naturally aroused the hostility of trade unionists 
and of the railway brotherhoods. On December 29, Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
announced the stand of the federation and of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods in opposition to anti-strike legislation. 
The trade unionists, however, urged the enactment of those 
portions of the pending bills which would tend to establish 
better relations between the railroad workers and the com- 
panies. “They favor the kind of adjustment boards which 
have come into existence under government control. ‘The 
trade union leaders also declare themselves in favor of con- 
tinued governmental operation. ‘They stated that a fair test 
ef the advantages of governmental operation had not been 
made during the war period nor during the months which 
had passed since the armistice. Accordingly they asked for 
a two year’s peace-time trial of government control. 

For months the trade unions have evinced an intense inter- 
est in the determination of governmental railroad policy. 


~ Many unions were committed to the support of the Plumb 


. 


plan for federal control. When the possibility of enacting 
that proposal disappeared, agitation for a continuation of the 
present form of operation continued. Labor papers have 
devoted much space to discussion of the various railroad 
bills. 

In connection with the anti-strike section of the Cummins 
proposal the machinists’ union has announced that its mem- 
bers have voted to strike in the event that the bill is passed. 
This would afford an early test of the constitutionality of 
the measure which is challenged by the trade unionists. 


The Coal Commission 


T HE commission appointed by the President to deal with 
‘A the bituminous coal situation met in Washington on 
December 29. Its members are Henry M. Robinson of 
Pasadena, Calif., representing the public; Rembrandt Peale 
for the operators and John P. White for the miners. Messrs. 
Peale and White were members of the Fuel Administration. 
Mr. White resigned the presidency of the United Mine 
Workers during the war to undertake this work. Since the 
dissolution of the Fuel Administration he has been in private 
business. Mr. Robinson is a member also of the President’s 
Industrial Conference. 

The commission outlined the following program for its 
investigation: 

First—Study the whole coal industry generally, including a review 
of past records, government reports, different recommendations and 
the essential claims of the contending parties. 

Second—Hear the demands of the miners from their leaders, and 
any other relevant testimony offered by interests concerned in their 
welfare. This part of the program will include every phase of 
the dispute. 

Third—Hear the claims of the operators and their reasons for 
resisting any advance in wages beyond the 14 per cent set by Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, former fuel administrator. 

Fourth—Visit the representative mines and investigate the actual 
conditions under which the miners toil. 

All plans are contingent, however, on the willingness of 
Congress to provide an appropriation sufficient to carry through 
the investigation. 

The United Mine Workers have expressed their approval 
of the personnel of the coal commission. ‘The officials of the 
organization pledged their willingness to accept the findings 
of such a commission while Attorney-General Palmer’s injunc- 
tion proceedings were still pending in the court of United 
States District Judge Anderson at Indianapolis. In effect the 
acquiescence of the miners’ leaders in this proposal was made 
the condition of the indefinite postponement of the contempt 
proceedings by Judge Anderson. ‘The miners are accordingly 
committed to the arbitrament of the commission. They had 


no other course except to go to jail. But although their 
decision was reached under some constraint they nonetheless 
seem genuinely to be in sympathy with the commission. : 

The coal operators, on the other hand, are much less enthu- 
siastie. Public statements in criticism of the commission have © 
been made. It has been announced that the operators will 
cooperate with the coal commission only to the extent of sup- 
plying full information. ‘They seem to be under no agree- 
ment to abide by the findings of the commission unless those 
findings are acceptable to them. The result is a curious situa- 
tion in-which one party is bound, under fear of punishment, 
to be governed by any award made, while the other party 
seems free to accept or to reject it. This again draws atten- 
tion to the legal weakness of the government in dealing with © 
industrial controversies of public significance. i 


a 
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The Second Conference. 


HE President’s Industrial Conference, which elected that 

title in order to distinguish itself from the President’s 
October assemblage, termed officially the National Industrial 
Conference, will reconvene on January 12. The conference has 
invited representative employers and union leaders to discuss 
its preliminary report, which was made public on December — 
29. On the basis of the criticism educed it is expected that 
modifications will be made. The first public criticism offered 
has been that of President Samuel Gompers and Secretary 
Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers objected to the compulsory feature of the ~ 
plan proposed. That compulsion is directed not to the prohibi- 
tion of strikes but to the assertion of the right of public 
inquiry. Mr. Gompers is quoted as saying in part: 

Any plan to establish or maintain anything like fair relations — 

between workers and employers must avoid compulsory features. 
Any proposal for compulsory labor is repugnant to American sov- 
ereignty and citizenship. 
Mr. Gompers also objected to the failure of the conference to 
make an explicit statement on the question of the right of 
workers to collective bargaining. Mr. Morrison looked 
askance at that section of the report which opposed the right 
of strike by public employes. 

It is fortunate that the conference has of its own motion 
arranged to hear the opinions of all interested groups concern- 
ing its proposals. It is unlikely that any public body could 
write at this time a set of principles which would permanently 
satisfy the aspirations of workers or employers. The essen- 
tial thing now is to achieve some form of national organiza- 
tion which will develop the largest attainable amount of justice 
and peace in industrial relations. A deadlock such as that 
which wrecked the National Industrial Conference concern- 
ing the formulation of basic principles, avails little to workers, 
to employers or to the nation. Thorough discussion by. all 
concerned before the present conference will probably not 
lead to any final determination of an American industrial 
policy, but it may happily result in the creation of some human 
organization which for the time being—without prejudice to 
the future—will assist in the attainment of justice and reason- 
able production during the immediate future. The fact that 
Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, himself a lifelong 
trade union leader, was chairman of the commission, and that 
other members not notable for their friendship for trade 
unionism were able to join in bringing in a unanimous report, 
is one indication of how valuable a compromise was obtained. 

The War Labor Board, of course, was able to reverse the 
process followed by the President’s Industrial Conference. It 
first agreed upon a body of principles and then provided the | 
tribunal to enforce those principles. The present proposal 
seeks chiefly the creation of a tribunal and has so far post- 
poned the definition of principles. It is true that the work of | 
any tribunal will be conditioned upon the principles it applies. 
Other war tribunals, however, pursued the course which the 
President’s conference now proposes. Boards of adjustment 
were first created and secondly principles were formulated. It 
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is debatable which procedure is better. The failure of the 
National Industrial Conference undoubtedly was important in 
persuading the present group to attempt to organize its adjust- 
ing boards before it announced its rules. Its course, however, 


may be changed as a consequence of the hearings which are 
now being held. Wil C. 


Land and Labor 


he WIDE-OPEN door between land and labor,” as the 

ultimate remedy for the problem of unemployment, 
has been advocated by Secretary of Labor Wilson since 1915. 
It has indeed been one of the historic aspirations of labor in 
America. In his last report Mr. Wilson urges the increasing 
cost of living as an additional and urgent reason for making 
more accessible to the working man the soils, ores, forests and 
waters on which living depends. Benton MacKaye’s report 
on Employment and Natural Resources, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, embodies the results of the latest investigation 


of. land as an opportunity for workers. 


In outlining the land policy of the Deparment of Labor the 

| report takes up-first the development of agricultural lands. As 
) opposed to the individualist practice of “ homesteading,” the 
colonization or community type of land settlement which has 
been successful in Australia, is peace dears This system, the 
report states, 
is based upon the principle that the agricultural worker deserves 
“an even chance with the manufacturing worker, and so the farm 
as well as the factory should be equipped before, and not after, 
operations begin. Not only is each farm prepared for use 
through initial cultivation of the soil and the erection of farm build- 
ings, but the community itself is organized for cooperative action in 
marketing produce, purchasing supplies, obtaining credit, and in 
providing for social as well as economic needs. Hence a portion of 
land is usually reserved at the center of each community for the 
location of cooperative warehouses, stores, and banks, as well as 
for schools and churches. At or near this center a demonstration 
farm may be established on which pure-bred cattle and other stock 
are raised and sold at cost to settlers; and this farm may be used 
also as a training school for incoming settlers. 
It is pointed out that we should take another lesson from the 
Australians by making private tenure of land depend upon use, 
instead of opening the road to tenancy by giving land in abso- 
lute fee simple title, as under our homestead law. 

Land classification and the selection of lands suitable for 
profitable agriculture are important considerations that are 
neglected in our homestead law. Fertility and market condi- 
tions are the main factors to be considered, and it is suggested 
that a soil survey and a market survey should be applied to 
determine the location of true agricultural lands. ‘The essen- 
tial preliminary step in developing agricultural resources is the 
connection of the farm lands with the city markets. A system 
of good concrete roads on which a motor truck service can be 
established is recommended as the most efficient way of doing 
this. 

The permanent forest area of the United States is estimated 
at nearly one-fourth the total area. In order that these forest 
lands may provide permanent and profitable employment the 
forest industry must be organized upon a stabilized basis and 
methods of forestry and timber culture substituted for “ timber 
mining,” according te the report. A continuous yield of timber 
must be forthcoming yearly from an area small enough to per- 
mit of the establishment of homes on some central site to which 
the men can return after each day’s work, in order that the 
wandering ‘‘ hobo” woods worker may be supplanted by the 
family man. This will necessitate planning ahead upon a long 
time basis. Important forest regions in which timber culture 
should be established are the north Pacific coast, where a 
third of the country’s remaining timber is located, and where 
the labor problems are urgent, and the northeastern States, 
where the population is dense and the forest growth in need of 
rehabilitation. 

An opportunity for reorganizing the mining industry upon a 
better basis is offered by the large deposits of coal and other 
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minerals occurring on the public domain in the western states 
and in Alaska. Under government control operations on the 

public lands could tend to set a standard of profitable employ- 
ment and suitable living conditions for the industry in all 
regions. 

The potential utility of the country’ s stream flow, for pur- 
poses of sanitation, irrigation, navigation and power, is but 
meagerly developed. ‘The report points out the opportunities 
for profitable employment and public benefit that would result 
from the construction of reservoirs, power plants, transmission 
lines, etc. 

The main body of Mr. MacKaye’s report contains valuable 
detailed material. concerning the possibilities of providing per- 
manent employment in connection with the first two great 
natural resources, agricultural and forest lands. The original, 
actual and potential utilization of the territory of the United 
States is presented in a geographic view, with numerous maps. 
A discussion of the salient principles governing land utilization 
for the real benefit of returned soldiers and other workers fol- 
lows. Actual cases where these principles have been applied or 
proposed are taken up in the last chapters. Agricultural col- 
onies in Australia and Canada are described, with accompany- 
ing diagrams. Possible forest developments in specified regions 
of the United States are worked out in detail. Mr. MacKaye’s 
report. marks definite progress towards a national land and 
labor program. ELOISE SHELLABARGER. 


Democracy in Mill Management 
MPLOYES asking that time-clocks be installed to check 


the comings and goings of all operatives is a novelty. in 
industrial relations” that would seem to justify inquiry. 
When the same employes ask for regular discussions for the 
improvement of working methods and for a mass meeting of 
all the workers with the same end in view, one’s curiosity is 
fully aroused. These things have happened at one of the fac- 
tories of the Garner Print Works and Bleachery which re- 
cently adopted a plan of labor management which is unique 
in its psychological effect upon the employes. The plan 
applies to the two factories of the company at Wappingers 
Falls and Garnerville, N. Y., and went into effect during 
1919. Under it a board of management was created in each 
place to have complete control of the operation of the fac- 
tories. [his board consists of six members. ‘Three represent 
the management or stockholders and consist of the local man- 
ager, the New York city manager and the treasurer of the 
company. The other three are elected by the board of opera- 
tives from its number. The board of operatives, whose func- 
tions will be explained later, is elected annually by all the 
employes of each factory. The board of management meets 
at the call of any two of its members. It has as its secretary 
the same official who acts as secretary to the board of opera- 
tives. 

In the formal resolution voted by the board of directors, 
the powers of the newly-created board of management are 
vague and general, The resolution simply states that the board 
ot management “‘ is authorized to settle and adjust such mat- 
ters of mill management as may arise.’ But I was informed 
by an executive official of the company that the board of man- 
agement is to have complete jurisdiction over such matters 
as wages, hours of work, working conditions and production 
methods. The directors of the company, in other words, rep- 
resenting only the stockholders, have delegated authority to a 
joint committee, representing the stockholders and the work- 
ers. In case a majority of this board should fail to agree upon 
any matter, the board is authorized to appoint a seventh mem- 
ber. The decision of the majority so constituted is final. The 
power of the new board will not, however, cover such business 
activities as financing, merchandising and selling, 

Another novel feature of the plan is the creation of two 
sinking funds to be used during periods of depression as a 
means of maintaining continuity of wages and interest. These 
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funds consist, each of 15 per cent of the net earnings remain- 
ing after the payment of interest to the invested capital and 
wages to labor. Each fund is limited to $250,000. Should 
the plant or part of it be forced to close down because of busi- 
ness depression, any employes thrown out of work will be 
paid half wages. Similarly, capital will be paid its guaranteed 
minimum of 6 per cent. 

The creation of the board of management and the sinking 
funds marks a step in advance of the democratic plan already 
established by the Garner Print Works and Bleachery in its 
two factories in 1918. As the plans are almost identical in 
both places, and as I have only visited Wappingers Falls, I 
"am confining this account largely to the latter. 

The company had the employes elect a board of operatives 
which consisted of six members in Wappingers Falls and 
eleven members in Garnerville. The company also nominated 
and paid the salary of an executive secretary for each board. 
‘The nominees, however, had to be acceptable to the boards. 
The Garnerville factory employs about one thousand operatives 
while the one at Wappingers Falls employs about five hundred. 
{n both places the board of operatives was given three groups 
of powers: 

Housing. Both of the villages have many tenement houses which 
are owned by the company. ‘These houses have always been more 
or less of a problem. The management of these houses was turned 


over to the board of operatives. The company has furnished the 
money for remodelling purposes, but the board of operatives has 


decided completely on both the nature of the ce A eg and | 


expenditures, * 


Recreation and Tacsen: in bolk lees Binioct all of ae 


wage-earners are employes -of the Garner Print Works. The com- 
munity life and industrial life are therefore closely interwoven. 
board of operatives was accordingly. given the power to work out a 
recreational and educational program for the community. 


Advisory Powers on Working Conditions. The board could 
only suggest methods of improvement to the management, but it had 
no power to see that they were enforced. 

At the same time that the board of operatives. was. created, 
the company established a plan of profit-sharing. The invest- 
ment of the workers in their labor power was capitalized by 
determining the total average pay-roll per annum of the com- 
pany for the last five years and the average term of employment 
of an employe. From life insurance and other data the 
management learned that ‘“‘ the average employe works in the 
industry twenty-eight years and at any one time the average 
employe has fourteen years’ service behind him and fourteen 
years’ service ahead of him.’”’ “The management decided there- 
fore that this fourteen years’ prospective service is his invest- 
ment in the company. 
' The average annual pay-roll for the last five years was 
$968.485. Multiplying this amount by '14, the management 
arrived at the total capital value of the labor power of their 
employes. The amount equalled 48 per cent of the total 
average investment for five years. It was therefore decided 
that the employes shall get 48 per cent of any net earnings. 
Net earnings were defined as the amount “ fixed and deter- 
mined by deducting from the gross earnings all expenses, 
taxes, depreciation, and other charges, together with 6 per 
cent per annum on the capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the company.” ‘Thus capital was guaranteed a minimum 
interest of 6 per cent. 

The annual report of the board of operative tends to show 
that it responded readily to its responsibilities. In Wappingers 
Falls a housing survey was made. The board, moreover, has 
maintained a business attitude towards the houses. It has 
held that they ought to return a fair interest on the capital 
invested. But while rents are being raised proportionate to 
improvements, these increases take into consideration the 
wage scale and the cost of living of the tenants. “The com- 
pany has financed the improvements. The board has also es- 
tablished and equipped a playground, an athletic field, and a 
village club house. 

“he board of management came as a result of a request 
by the board of operatives for more power. Last May the 
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operatives reported to the board of directors of the company 
on the progress' of the work. It stated at the same ‘time 
however, that, in its opinion, ‘‘ the apathy and lack of interest 
with which many of the employes view the board of opera- 
tives” 
directly affect the “things in which the employes are most 
vitally interested—matters within the mill, questions of hours, 
wages and the various conditions by which they are surrounded 
in their daily work.” The board of operatives therefore 
recommended that it be given more power in “ 
vital matters.” As a result of this request, the directors pro- 
vided for the new board of management. 

An interesting incident under the new system occurred in 
May when the management presented a request to the board of 
operatives from the board of directors that they make some 
recommendation relative to changing the hours of work. 
The men were working 55 hours a week. After considerable 


6c 


discussion the board of operatives in Wappingers Falls rec- ie 


ommended that the hours be reduced from 55 to 48 a week, 
and that wages be increased 15 per cent. The board of oper- 
atives at Garnerville recommended a similar decrease in the 
hours of work, and that no reduction be made in wages. 
board of directors approved the recommendation of each board 
of ‘operatives. 

Did the board of operatives simply demand something for 
the workers and stop? No. The members of the board realized 
that,they had a responsibility to the stockholders and to them- 
selves as sharers in the profits of the industry. “They recom- 


mended at the same time that there ought to be no decrease in 


production. The board of operatives at Wappingers Falls 
voted as follows: 


While feeling its ‘responsibility i in making these suggestions (about — 


decreasing hours and increasing wages), the Board of Operatives 
believes that in addition to the saving which will be affected in 
power and light, the plant can be so managed, and its efficiency so 
improved in other ways, as to result in turning out practically ‘the 
same production in 48 hours as it turns out at present in 55 hours. 
To this end the Board of Operatives wishes specifically to recom- 
mend the following methods of increasing efficiency: 


That time-clocks be installed, covering all operatives. 


That a regular monthly foreman’s conference be held for mutual 
discussion with the agent, of the problems of mill management, in 
order to harmonize the working of the various departments of the 
plant with each other; to improve working conditions which may 
affect plant efficiency, to promote the spirit of cooperation among all 
departments, and with the management, and to increase-the efficiency 
and production of the entire plant. 


That a mass meeting of all employes be called and full explana- 
tions made in regard to the importance of cooperation on the part 
of everyone in order that production may be kept up and no loss 
sustained by us all as partners, on account of reduction of hours. 


Only one department of the factory is organized into a 
trade union. Consequently, the experience here does not throw 


much light on the relationship of trade union activities to such — 


plans of cooperative management as this one. The one union, 
however, is represented by one of its members on the board 
of operatives. 
of the board and shows the result of his trade union training 
in the discussions. A prominent executive of the company 
puts the motive for the plan in this way: 


Why do I advocate this partnership principle in our business? 
Why, to express the question differently, am I not satisfied with the 
system of paying wages as determined by supply and demand, i.e., 
with paying the market price for labor and making as large profits 
for the company as market conditions will permit? Because I am 
convinced that this system has been weighed in the scales of human 
experience and found wanting. It treats every employe as a means 
to an end, the end being the enrichment of the employer, whereas 
every man, every woman and every child is an end in himself or 
herself, the most valuable creation in the universe. To phrase it 
differently, because this system has on the one hand resulted in 
poverty for many in this glorious land of plenty, and on the other 
causing, as it does, the concentration of great wealth in the hands of 
a few, has enshrined the pursuit of material wealth as the dominant 
life motive of men. 


Ben M. SELEKMAN 
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were due to the fact that its powers did not after all | 


fusTIcE AND THE Poor 

\{ By Reginald Heber Smith. Carnegie Foun- 
6) dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
271 pp., paper bound. For distribution. 


1 The appearance of this substantial report 
“jn Justice and the Poor has been well staged 
‘jand it is worthy of its respectable sponsors. 
Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School characterizes it as epoch making, and 


i 
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at a notable meeting of the Harvard Liberal 


BOOKS ON LAW AND LABOR 
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be the fact that the bar as a whole has done 
almost nothing to assist the poor in securing 
that justice which our institutions profess to 
guarantee them. Assistance to the legal aid 
societies, he says in another place, ‘“‘is ac- 
corded in scanty measure, because the bar in 
general. . . does not admit the premise 
that there rests on every lawyer a definite 
duty toward the poor litigant.” By what ap- 
pears to be a curious twist of reasoning, Mr. 
Smith is able to reach the conclusion that the 
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who puts down these impressions is no cynic, 
though he sees much cause for amusement. 
He is no pessimist, though he helps here and 
there in the process of disillusionment. 
The seven essays which make up the vol- 
ume bristle with subjects of interest to social 
workers, especially that on Domestic Rela- 
tions and the Child, and the closing one en- 
titled Marriage and Divorce; and the tem- 
per in which these subjects are discussed is 
especially wholesome for those whom Judge 
Grant calls “the liaison officers of our so- 
cial system,” and the “truly indispensable 
allies of justice.” Perhaps however even so- 
cial workers will read with greater relish 
the genial critic’s remarks on feminism and 


(Club, before leading educators and jurists, 
‘rompliments the university for having added 
{Manother glory to its luster. Dean J. H. Wig- 
{more of Northwestern University Law School, 
whose influence on the study is scarcely less 
, obvious than that of Dean Pound, would cer- 
‘tainly speak in no less enthusiastic terms. 


legal aid societies are a most ‘“ powerful in- feminine independence. E. T. D. 


fluence in preserving the faith of the common 
people in the integrity of the bar.” On the 
author’s own showing it is difficult to see why 
the bar should be entitled to any such service, 
at least until it reforms. 

Mr. Root, in his foreword, after pointing. 
out that the highest obligation of government 
is to secure justice for those who, because 
they are poor and weak and friendless, find 


Tue I. W. W. 
By Paul F. Brissenden. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 432 pp. Price $4; by mail of the 
SurveY $4.25. 
Dr. Brissenden has kept his head in writ- 
ing this moderate and wholly faithful ac- 
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Hof his information. 
What then is the conclusion reached in this 
jexhaustive and painstaking inquiry, bv this 
trustworthy and competent member of the 
‘@Boston bar who has had the advantage of 
(practical experience in the legal aid so- 
ciety of his own city and the opportunity, 
with the aid of the Carnegie Foundation, to 
sexamine the various methods adopted to ob- 
} tain justice for the poor in the civil and crim- 
‘Binal courts of the several states? The con- 
iclusion in a word is that justice is denied to 
the poor—not because there is any failure to 
‘recognize the freedom and equality of justice 
as substantive legal rights, guaranteed by 
iiconstitutions; not because judges are dishon- 
‘West, unwilling, or incapable; not because of 
the evil machinations of any group or class; 
not because anyone has intended to-do any- 
thing wrong; but because of defects in the 
J administration of the law; because of (1) 
» delays, (2) court costs and fees, and (3) ex- 
@ pense of counsel. 

The evidence’ is now overwhelming. “The 
administration of American justice is not im- 
partial, the rich and the poor do not stand 


method of providing. justice has operated to 
) close the doors of the court to the poor, and 
} has caused a’ gross denial of justice in all 
| parts of the country to millions of persons.” 

Such a sweeping indictment as this, needs 
‘ to be “substantiated by ample authority,” 
} and this tue report undertakes. The facts are 
better known than the underlying causes; 
| and the report seeks to lay bare the latter. 
) Lawyers and judges by no means escape cen- 
sure. The majority of them are declared “to 
view the situation with indifference.” What 
a multitude of humble, entirely honest peo- 
‘ple in the light of their experience believe, 
> the “essentially conservative bench and bar 
_ will vehemently deny,” viz., that there is 
no law for the poor. 

The various remedies are reviewed in turn, 
with no apparent prejudices or partiality for 
any particular panacea. The small claims 
courts at the head of the list and the legal 
aid organizations at its close seem to be of 
the greatest importance. The latter may be- 
come “the best instrumentality for the equal- 
ization of American justice;” they are, in- 
deed, “the key to the solution of the whole 
problem. Properly equipped they will pro- 
vide the necessary stimulus, they will furnish 
the requisite leadership, and they will devise 
the concrete detailed working plans and carry 
them through to completion.” 

The question fairly arises whether there 
is not a very considerable disparity between 
the “denial of justice” to the poor, which 
the author of the report so conclusively dem- 
onstrates, and the remedy upon which he puts 
the main emphasis. Mr. Smith declares it to 


on an equality before the law; the traditional - 


it hard to maintain their own rights, and that 
this book shows that we have not been per- 
forming that duty very satisfactorily, and 
that we ought to bestir ourselves to do better, 
goes on to express the opinion that we should 
not be overharsh in judging ourselves; 
for the shortcomings have been _ the 
result of changing conditions which the great 
body of our people have not fully appre- 
ciated. It would seem to be the least of our 
dangers that we shall be overharsh in judg- 
ing ourselves. In the face of the indictment 
contained in this report a very considerable 
degree of indignation and harshness would 
not be unbecoming. 

The legal aid societies are an excellent 
illustration of the relation of social work in 
general to established institutions. Not once 
but fifty times, in every conceivable connec- 
tion, Mr. Smith sets forth the failure of the 
bar to perform its natural and ‘legitimate 
function, the failure of lawyers to observe 
the spirit of their oath of admission to the 
bar and their recognized code of ethics, and 
this he proposes to remedy, not bv the course 
which would naturally seem to be indicated, 
namely, a general reformation of legal prac- 
tice in this respect, but by a device, a special 
society to which leading members of the bar 
are to make personal contributions, and which 
is to perform for the legal profession vicar- 
iously its neglected dutv. 

Legal aid is a temporary necessity. It comes 
into the breach; it prevents some—a small 
part—of the damage due to the denial of 
justice. But in any community in which the 
bench and the bar really do what, according 
to their own clearly formulated ideals, they 
are expected to do, there would be no need 
of such a substitute for the ordinary practice 
of law and the administration of justice. 

By Es D: 


LAw AND THE FAMILY 


By Robert Grant. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
264 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.70. 


The aloofness and detachment of a probate 
judge, the shrewd insight and mellowness 
of an essayist, and the subtle analytical skill 
of a novelist, combine to make the Law and 
the Family an entertaining volume. But it 
should be read for entertainment and reas- 
surance rather than for such information as 
would énable a reformer to change the laws 
or to rehabilitate families forthwith. The 
author sees’so many sides of the problems that 
he raises, he is so fair and judicial, so leis- 
urely and deliberate, that the zeal of the re- 
former is tempered by the perusal of his re- 
flections, and impatience is swallowed up in 
a vague wonder as to whether after all the 
worst wrongs do not in some way right them- 
selves if you give them:time. The observer 


credit because it was done in a period heated 
and murky with violent emotions. He shows 
how our much read journals have reflected 
these emotions in the reports upon which the 
public has relied for evidence. 

“There are immense possibilities of a con- 
structive sort in the theoretic basis of the 
I. W. W.; but the press,’ he says, “has 
done its best to prevent the public from 
knowing it.” 

Again, “If a lumber company, for ex- 
ample, gets into a controversy with the 
shingle-weavers union of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it has only to raise a bar- 
rage and shout through its controlled news 
columns that ‘they are Wobblies!’ and pub- 
lic opinion is against them. Nor does the 
misrepresentation stop there. All who 
openly sympathize with the alleged Wobblies 
are, forsooth, themselves Wobblies! ” 

Not in the least does this mean that the 
author is deceived by the philosophy of the 
I. W. W. or by their propaganda. He sees 
them grotesquely unprepared for the job 
they so jauntily undertake. 

Dr. Brissenden gives an intelligent ac- 
count of the forerunners from Robert Owen 
to the Knights of Labor, as he does of the 
birth of the movement and its turbulent rec- 
ord from the Chicago meeting in 1908 to the 
present time. All the inherent antagonisms 
to the A. F. of L. are brought out, together 
with the inherent wrangling within the 
I. W. W. itself. One can select more venom- 
ous criticism—one -I. W. W..<against an- 
other—than is found in any section of the 
proletarian movement. Choice specimens of 
this may be found in plenty, especially in 
the story of the conventions and in chap- 
ters like that of the Doctrinaire versus 
Direct Action. It would be a curious study 
to compare the I. W. W. songs with those 
of the Chartist upheaval, when the disturb- 
ers were set upon by all the suspectabilities 
with the same indiscriminate rancor now 
shown to our Wobblies. 

So far as essential facts are concerned, 
the volume leaves little to be said. No one 
has followed them longer or with more tem- 
perate valuation than the author. He has 
been wise in avoiding the metaphysical en- 
ticements which the subject invites. Very 
clearly we see how slight an influence the 
Socialists had upon the movement. Rather 
helplessly they flit before us in the opening 
scene, soon to disappear as finally as did a 
union as radical as the Western Federation 
of Miners. In no stage yet reached by the 
I. W. W. could a labor organization with 
any disciplined strength be at home. 

Of special value, too, are the ten appen- 
dices, including an excellent index and ample 
bibliography. These include a study of 
membership statistics and the geographical 
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distribution of the I. W. W.., their strikes 


and. free+speech contests with:..a dozen: of : 


their popular songs. An ingenious chart is 
appended showing with graphic ingenuity 
the rise and growth of the more radical 
labor organizations of the industrial type 
from 1866 to the appearance of the I. W. W. 
with the sectarian variations already in the 
field. In the interest of sobriety and even of 
ordinary common sense touched by humor, 
one wishes the widest reading for this 
volume. 
JoHN GRAHAM Brooks. 


ALIENS’ TEXTBOOK ON CITIZENSHIP 


By Herbert M. Beck. . Sinnickson, Chew & 
Sons, Camden, N. J. 100 pp. Paper 
re Price $.75; by mail of the SuRVEY 
85, 


This naturalization textbook is used by the 
War Department and by such large employ- 
ing corporations as the New York Ship Yard 
Company and the Armstrong Cork Company. 
It shares with some others the defect that it 
paraphrases the naturalization law in 
language which is little less technical than 
the original. But perhaps the task of briefly 
translating it into every-day “American” is 
an impossible one; at any rate this business- 
like explanation of the law’s provisions is 
infinitely more satisfactory and useful than 
the mushy, sentimental and verbose exposi- 
tory books for the foreign-born of which there 
are so many. 

To judge from recent court decisions, 
either Mr. Beck’s knowledge of the law or 
that of some of the judges is deficient. The 
book, for instance, contains not the slightest 
suggestion of a law which might have justi- 
fied Supreme Court Justice John M. Tierney 
in New York, the other day, in refusing ap- 
plication for citizenship on the ground that 
the applicant had during the war claimed 
and been accorded exemption from the draft. 
Again, we doubt whether without some 
modification, it is accurate to say (p.19) that 
“no person . who . teaches 
the duty, necessity or propriety of the unlaw- 
ful assaulting or killing of any officer : 
or of officers generally of any or- 
ganized government, because of his or their 
official character shall be natural- 
ized.” This would seem to have included 
from American citizenship members of the 
Polish Legion fighting in France. It would 
exclude today most non-Bolshevist Russians. 

B. L. 


Tue Cuicaco Race RIoTs 


By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 71 pp. paper bound. Price $.60; 
by mail of the Survey $.70. 


- Reprinted from articles contributed at the 
time to a Chicago newspaper, Mr. Sandburg’s 
description tallies with other authentic ac- 
counts of the origin and progress of the race 
riots and is welcome as a more detailed 
documentation than it was possible to give 
within the frame of a weekly journal. 
Though he acted merely as a reporter, the 
author evidently formed strong opinions of 
his own as to the most promising line of 
action to prevent the recurrence of this out- 
rageous happening. Better housing, more 
and better industrial opportunities, and—im- 
mediately—a thorough federal investigation 
of the unsatisfactory race relationships that 
lead to race conflicts seem part of such a 
program. 
Beals. 

From MILL-Boy To MINISTER 


By Edward George. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London. 119 pp. Price 3s. 6d.; by mail of 
the Survey $1.20. 

This biography of Food Controller John 


Robert Clynes is in the regular Sunday 
school style, although the author expressly 
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states that he desires to get away from the 
usual “success” story applied to similar sub- 
jects. 
tion that he is a Socialist and glosses over 
the fact that all his public life has been one 
of striving for the betterment of his 
own class, which in fact represents him as 
if he were a conciliator between capital and 
labor rather than for two decades one of 
labor’s most undaunted champions, can hard- 
ly claim to be accepted as a veracious record. 
Those who knew Clynes during the great 
parliamentary contest of 1906 and who have 
followed his career since then will admit 
that his fighting quality has become tempered 
by riper knowledge; but they cannot believe 
that his personal success was due to a love 
of literature and exceptional mental gifts. 
For that he is too representative of his class, 
his time and the sturdy Lancashire folk 
among whom he has grown up. 
Bike 


THE MEANING OF WORLD REVOLUTION 


By H. Hamilton Fyfe. Cecil Palmer & 
Hayward, London. 242 pp. Price 3s. 6d.; 
by mail of the SuRVEY $1.20. 


Firty Points ABOUT CAPITALISM 


By Sir Leo Chiozza Money. Cecil Palmer 
& Hayward, London. 50 pp. paper bound. 
Price 6d; by mail of the Survey $.25. 


These two books help an understanding of 
the present industrial unrest in England. They 
present the case of the unruly, if you like; 
they clothe the arguments of the striking 
railroad man or department store clerk or 
dock laborer in the neat exposition of the 
trained writer. Mr. Fyfe holds two causes 
chiefly responsible for the social revolution 
which he perceives under way and in which 
he rejoices: the artificial gulf between “ gen- 
tlefolks” and the “lower orders” and the 
excessive systematization of all human re- 
lationships. His ideal of social organization 
may be described as Christian anarchism. 

Chiozza Money’s defection from the Liberal 
party has lost it one of the ablest pamph- 
leteers it has had in decades. The same ac- 
curacy of statement, width of knowledge and 
rapier-like sharpness of argument which 
helped to give the liberal reform program 
the popular support of the people—a service 
for which Chiozza Money received his 
knighthood—is now at the disposal of the 
Labor party. The “fifty points” show no 
obvious change in the views held by their 
author ‘now from those held ten years ago, 
but a considerable difference in the placing 
of emphasis. As an economist he does not 
follow his labor colleagues in some of their 
widely held fallacies. He teaches that the 
evil of capitalism consists not in an excess 
but in a lack of capital—and this fact he 
blames directly upon the appalling wasteful- 
ness of capitalism, the system under which 
the economic processes of the nation are 
financed. Most of the “ points” deal with 
details. in the recent history of industry which 
illustrate this thesis, as well as the exploita- 
tion of labor and the effects of ill-distribu- 
tion of income. 

Bick: 


LABOUR IN THE COMMONWEALTH, 


By G. D. H. Cole. B. W. Huebsch. 223 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.70. 


Professor Cole is one of the fruitful 
writers which the British universities have 
contributed to the labor movement. His 
previous writings have been devoted large- 
ly to the. discussion of guild socialism, 
that ‘interesting philosophy which has so 
many ‘practical though partial followers 
among business men, politicians and trade 


unionists.: These, it should be noted, 
are ordinarily, however, quite unaware of 
the guild socialist background of their 


A life of Clynes which does not men-, 


schemes. In this book Professor.Cole deals ; 
only indirectly and briefly with guild socia 
ISI she weip peta cron ed 
The present volume is a brief and elemen- |) 
tary discussion of a wide range of labor. | 
problems. The chapter dealing with “ the 
humanity of labor” is perhaps the most)’ 
interesting. In this country none profess to 
believe in classes; and yet by the standards | 
of every day life, nearly everyone shows that ‘f, 
fundamentally the facts of class distinction 
are accepted. Why else should it seem [. 
natural for professional and business people | 
to. work shorter hours than laborers? Wh 
is it that ten to four seems long enough for | 
the favored while a six-hour day seems im 
moral to some when miners seek it? Pro- 
fessor Cole is of the opinion that distinctions 
of this character are made because labor is 
thought of as an element in the cost of pro- 
duction and not as representing human 
beings identical in every way with those 
whose income is not derived from weekly 
wages. + 
To the discussion of the current problems 
of industry are brought the criteria of guild 
socialism and the personal stimulation of a 
very acute and urbane mind. Professor Cole 
has little good to say of the Sidney Webb 
variety of thought although his criticism is 
not as overwhelming as that of Mrs. Webb 
has been on many notable occasions. Social 
reformers win from the Guild Socialists as 
few words of praise as do Fabians. ‘The 
Whitley councils which have received such 
éclat in the United States and which are so 
widespread in Great Britain also call for his 
condemnation. The author thinks that salva-. 
tion will come only by the worker’s own 
struggles—he is not particularly thinking of — 
bloody revolutions. He asserts that because. 
the Whitley councils give the workers some- 
thing they are useless. Valuable power is 
not given away, he seems to imply. x 
There he begins to ride this thesis. a bit 
hard. In the industrial history of this 
country many permanent gains have traveled 
along the road he despises... The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America is cer- 
tainly a notable example of successful trade 
unionism. Both in material betterment and 
in spiritual outlook it is among the leaders. 
Yet the beginnings of that organization are 
traceable both to the genius of a group of 
young organizers and to the broad spirit of 
a millionaire employer. By the test of fact, 
accordingly, Professor Cole is in places in- 
adequate. But his book is spirited, and the 
drift of his argument is sound. It is, fur- 
thermore, entertaining—which alone would 
justify it. It is finally a key to the state 
of mind of many of that younger generation 
to whom it is principally addressed. 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY. 
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THE GIRL AND THE JOB 


By Helen C. Hoerle and Florence B. 
Saltzberg. Henry Holt & Co. 263 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of ‘he Survey $1.65. 


As a summary of rates of pay, conditions 
of work and opportunities for advancement. 
for women in 83 occupations, in the fields of | 
business, industry and the professions, this _ 
book offers fairly authentic information to 
teachers and other advisers of girls. ‘There 
1s no pretension to scientific accuracy or de- 
tail, the information being based largely on 
reports from persons who have succeeded in’ 
the occupations described. Some of the wage 
figures are out of date, and the book fails 
in its expressed purpose of warning girls 
against underpaid occupations, through the 
authors’ acceptance of the pre-war figure of 
$8 a2 week as a living wage. 


E.'S, 
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.| Americanization News 


? LEVELAND’S Americanization Commit- 
|\4 tee has laid the basis for an unusually 


svibrary work to the needs of a foreign neigh- 
>orhood,—the Magyars by Huldah F. Cook, 
| whe Jugoslavs by Mrs. Ledbetter, and the 


* * * 


} The Finns in Landesville, Massachusetts, 
‘oy Helen Babson, one of the sociological 
fimonographs of the University of Southern 
(California, records a similar survey, but for 
yan entirely different type of community, a 
fsmall town which since the eighties by in- 
@termarriage and through the neglect of the 
Ider American neighbors has retained a 
curious independence and old-world char- 
acter. 
* * # 
@ A recent bulletin of the Service Citizens 
lof Delaware gives the results of six months 
of Americanization in that state. As else- 
where, the “mortality” of night school at- 
Stendance has been disappointingly large; but 
?an analysis of the losses has led to the adop- 
ition of plans for the future which, it is 
whoped, will minimize them. More especially, 
‘an experiment of having teachers follow up 
‘their own losses has proved very successful, 
jnot only by enabling them to find out the 
‘causes of non-attendance but also by helping 
them to visualize better the home life and 
‘working conditions of their pupils. Among 
tJother items of special interest in the present 
s@program are work with foreign mothers in 
“stheir own homes through cooperation with 
child health centers and the organization of 
complaint and information centers in the 
foreign sections of Wilmington to which any 
‘immigrant may turn in trouble or perplexity. 


* %* * 


The survey department of the Interchurch 
World Movement has embarked upon a sur- 
‘vey of the lumber regions of the Pacific, 
} South Central and South Atlantic states. Part 
"of the work is in charge of the Rev. T. H. 
Simpson, a Presbyterian pastor who has had 
unusual experience in dealing with lumber 
u| ““ Jacks,” and in creating inter-racial good- 
}) will and an American atmosphere in camp. 


* * * 


‘ The Methodist Episcopal Church proposes 
‘to spend five and a half million dollars 
) through its Board of Home Missions in an 
immediate Americanization campaign. One 
te the projects is for the construction in the 
) lower East Side of New York of a “Church 
/ of all Nations” with provision for many 
}social activities, including practically the 
7 whole equipment of a modern settlement and 
} industrial training schools for unemployed. 
‘Other centers are contemplated for other 
parts of the metropolis; and one hundred 
) thousand dollars has been set aside for 
|) salaries of teachers and social workers to be 
employed in connection with existine Method- 
jist churches, to reach all elements of the 
| foreign population. 


* * * 


| Forty-two nationalities are represented 

among the two hundred pupils of the public 
Americanization school of Butte, Montana, 
‘started about a year ago.. The ages of the 
pupils range from twenty to fifty. The 
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spread of I. W. W. propaganda, especially 
among the Finns is the reason for consider- 
able Americanization activity by this state 
which has recently opened similar public 
schools at Red Lodge, a coal mining town, 
Havre, a railroad junction, and Miles City, 
a cattle and horse market. 


* * 


Child welfare and food economy are 
among the subjects which, after a careful 
study of these subjects, the school education 
department of Chicago University has added 
to the curriculum for the training of teachers 
of foreign-born. Courses of lectures have 
been included also on the vocational prob- 
lems of aliens, including the labor laws, the 


McCutcheon’s 


New Cotton Fabrics 
for Spring and Summer 1920 


It is generally conceded that fine Cotton 
Fabrics will again be in the vanguard of 
fashion, and for that reason we have 
procured an almost endless variety of 
the most distinctive fabrics produced 
in France, Switzerland, Great Britain and America. 
Following our usual custom, we are placing on sale 
in January our full collection of Imported and 
American Dress Cottons and Dress Linens for the 


English Sateen| 


‘SENGLISH SATEEN’? —This season’s smartest fabric—a 
soft, lustrous, satin-like fabric, is shown in a host of novel 
printed effects, on solid color backgrounds, as well as a 
complete selection of plain shades. 


The leading makers of Women’s, Misses’, and Children’s 
outer garments are featuring this fabric for Southern resort 


Tropiral Prints| 


A new light-weight fabric resembling the English Prints are 
shown for the first time in this country. An ideal fabric for 
Children’s and Misses’ garments, as well as for grown-ups. 
The quaint designs are most appealing. 39 in. wide. 


Note—English Sateen and Tropical Prints 
are made in England for and sold exclusively 
in the U. S. A. by James McCutcheon & Co. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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relationship between employer and employed, 
methods of securing positions, the investment 
of savings and the like. This preparation, 
which includes visits to plants, is expected 
to take the conversational teaching of adult 
foreigners in the English language a long 
way from the kindergarten subjects which 
have so frequently, and with such poor re- 
sults, been used in the past. 
* * * 


The National Budget Committee (165 
Broadway, New York), in addition to carry- 
ing on a strong campaign in support of a 
federal executive budget and public budget- 
ary reform generally, has started experiments 
in the formation of “budget: clubs” among 
citizens of foreign birth, in cooperation with 
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the . League. of. Foreign-Born Citizens, the. 
idea being that the habit of keeping proper’ 


household accounts is an important element 
_in the process of Americanization. 
x # 


New Hampshire has gone further than any 
state in the union in forcing the use of the 
English language. Under its Americaniza- 
tion law which went into operation on Oc- 
tober 1, employers are forbidden to employ 
young persons between sixteen and twenty- 
one years of age who are unable to use the 
English language unless they are enrolled in 
an Americanization school and possess a cer~ 
tificate of attendance. This school attend- 
ance is compulsory thirty-six weeks a year. 

x £# 


The Foreign Language Governmental In- 
formation Service Bureau, originally part of 
the official Committee on Public Information, 
is continued under the auspices of Community 
Service, Inc., with practically the same staff. 
The demand for the help it rendered in mak- 
ing known the work of the different govern- 
ment departments to the foreign language 
press and in interpreting important contribu- 
tions of that press to the English press of 
America was so insistent that the volume of 
its work has even increased during the sum- 
mer months. Several new activities also 
were begun, including free legal advice, 
given in the language of the applicant, and 
individual information on income tax, pass- 
port regulations, war risk insurance and 
other relations with the government. A vast 
field of possible usefulness, outlined in a re- 
cent report, awaits the necessary increased 


financial support. 
*% 


Just at the time when education authori- 
ties, state and local, throughout the country 
are paying an unprecedented attention to the 
teaching of immigrants, the status and quali- 
fications of teachers are rapidly sinking to a 
level when success from an educational point 
of view is practically out of the question. A 
recent article in the New York Evening Post 
points out that the relative 
teachers have fallen to so low a level that, 
with the execption of a minority of devoted 
men and women who consciously make a 
great financial sacrifice to follow this career, 
the teaching staffs of city and country schools 
alike are more and more made up of in- 
sufficiently trained young girls and incompe- 
tents of every age. The writer says: 

“In order to lift the citizenship of the 
future, both native and foreign, to the level 
of intelligence which a democracy demands, 
we are employing, or soon will have to em- 
ploy, the least intelligent one-tenth of the 
product of our public schools. And in order 
to educate the foreigner to an American 
standard of living, we are employing men 
and women whom we are doing our best to 
force down far below that standard.” 


a 
Very detailed suggestions concerning the 
duties of home teachers, worked up by a 


conference of home teachers of English in . 


Los Angeles, are contained in a recent report 
on elementary adult education in the Los 
Angeles city schools. These suggestions 
should be useful to all engaged in similar 
work in other parts of the country. The re- 
port also contains many “experience” stories 
of practical interest and an extensive account 
of the working of the Los Angeles method 
of preparing teachers and socializing class- 
work. 

The Immigrant Publication Society, of 
New York, a pioneer in issuing naturali- 
zation and civics -handbooks in foreign 
tongues, has lately been very active in co- 
operation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation in compiling book lists in foreign 
languages for use in public libraries in 
foreign neighborhoods. Books of fine human 


salaries of © 
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quality and simplicity predominate in. the 
lists. An effort to make a foreign library 


branch open Americanization propaganda is . 


apt to defeat its own ends, since the foreigner 
is not attracted to such a library; yet John 
Foster Carr and his associates have suc- 
ceeded in including so much of what is best 
in American fiction and biography in the 
translated books that the reace.'s interest in 
American history, custom and social life is 
aroused. Among the most recent publica- 
tions of the society is a pamphlet by Mary 
Frank, of the New York Public Library, en- 
titled: Exploring a Neighborhood—Our Jew- 
ish People from Eastern Europe and the 
Orient. 
* oe * 

Frank E. Spaulding, superintendent of 
public schools in Cleveland, who has taken 
a prominent part in the educational work for 
the American Expeditionary Army in France, 
recently in- an address before the American 
Expeditionary Force University in San Fran- 
cisco, developed a plan for national civic 
institutes, to be established by the federal 
government throughout the country to give 
the young men of the nation a one-year course 
in the fundamentals of civics and American 
institutions. 


A POINT OF ORDER 


| 
HE Seattle Central Labor Council was 
debating the report of its committee on 
by-laws. An amendment to an amendment 
was defeated. The previous question was 
moved, the amendment put and adopted. 

“We will now vote upon the original mo- 
tion to adopt the report”— began the chair- 
man. 

“Point of order,” shouted a delegate. “The 
vote for the previous question applied to the 
amendment only and not to the original mo- 
tion. I wish to speak to the latter.” 

“Point of order not sustained,” ruled the 
chairman. “We will now vote upon the 
criginal motion to adopt—” 

“Then I appeal from the decision of the 
chair,” shouted the delegate. 

“Appeal from the chair is called for. The 
vice-president will take the chair.” 

The chairman sat down and the vice-pres- 
ident arose from the opposite end of the hall. 
“Brother Scott will state his reasons for ap- 
peal.” 

Mr. Scott began, but was- hardly heard 
above the voice of still another delegate who 
was seeking attention: ; 

“Point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
make a point of order. A point of order is 
always allowable!” A mild mannered man, 
but in voice crescendo, was addressing his 
words alternately to the chairman and vice- 
chairman at either end of the hall. 

“You are out of order, Brother Johnson,” 
said the vice-president. ‘No one but the per- 
son who appeals and the chairman may be 
heard on an appeal from the chair’s decision. 
Brother Scott has the floor.” 

“But I have a right to make my point of 
order. I shall not be quiet until I make it,” 
insisted Mr. Johnson, and he was as good as 
his word. “I appeal from the decision of 
the chair!” he shouted as the vice-president 
repeated his ruling. 

Signs of disturbance began to appear in 


I wish to 


the hall. “Let him make it!” shouted sev- 
eral delegates. “Put him out!” howled 
ethers. Friends of the disturber gathered 


around him to prevent any action of the latter 
sort being attempted. 

“We are now taking one appeal,” said the 
vice-chairman. ‘We cannot take | another 
until we are through. I have no power to 
recognize anyone but Brother Scott. How- 
ever, if Brother Scott will yield to Brother 
Johnson—?” He turned inquiringly toward 
the former. 

But Mr. Scott was obdurate. 
floor, Mr. Chairman. 


“T have the 
I will not relinquish 


are not going to be stampeded. We 


it. Neither will I explain the: reasons for 
appeal until I have order.” an 

In, some turmoil the, motion was madeue 
adjourn, was put by the vice-chairman, Z 
carried. . 

Immediately from the front of the hall ca 
the loud pounding of the chairman’s 
“Please be seated, brothers and sisters. - 


. 


journed, but I hereby reconvene this cou 
The chair rules that we have before us 
original report of the committee as ame 
and that the previous question has been calle: 
for on the report. I recognize Brother Scovs| 
for a point of order.” | 

“Before stating my point of order,” sa 
Mr. Scott, “I wish to explain my attit 
toward the incident we have just pa 
through. Until we learn to conduct our oy 
business in an orderly and business-like 
we have no right to complain if the emplo 
object when we want to help them run t 
industries. (Applause.) It was for this rea 
son that I refused to proceed until there was 
order. I would not yield to Brother Johnso 
because to have done so would have been tcf 
sanction an unparliamentary procedure. R 
grettable as are such scenes as the one 
have just had, it is better to have them. th 
to allow parliamentary rules of procedure | 
be violated or to conduct our business in o 
than orderly ways. 

“My point of order is that we moved 
previous question on the amendment, but 
on the report itself. If my point is sustai 
I wish to offer another amendment.” 


The chairman arose. For some minutes he 
had been thumbing over a small book on the 
top of his desk. ‘The chair now believes, 
he said, “that he was incorrect in his earliex 
ruling on Brother Scott’s point of order. On 
page 58 of Robert’s Rules of Order, paras 
graph 20, I find the following statement: ‘T 
motion for the previous question may be li j 
ited to the pending amendment, and if adopt 
ed, debate is closed on the amendment only- 
Inasmuch as the motion for the previous ques 
tion did not specify whether it was upor 
both amendment and report, or only upon the 
amendment, I will rule that it applied to the 
amendment only. I therefore sustain Brother 
Scott’s point of order. We have before us the 
report as amended—what is your pleasure? 


The entire controversy had lasted nearls 
an hour. The chief participants were at] 
operating, engineer, a boilermaker, a long» 
shoreman and a timber worker. If the evi 
dence of my eyes and ears could be trusted: 
I would characterize the entire incident as ar 
involved but inconsequential piece of busii 
ness. I would say that it disclosed a-con-t 
servative and slavish loyalty to parliamen4 
tary forms—an almost stupid belief in the 
necessity at all costs of orderly political proa 
cedure. ei 

But newspaper readers will not be so easily 
fooled. At any rate not those of us who have 
read Ole Hanson’s speeches. ‘This was 4 
meeting of the “Seattle Soviet.” These were 
the revolutionists who attempted during thel 
general strike to overthrow representative 
government and substitute for law and orde 
a dictatorship of the proletarian mob. It was 
to this same group of men that our famous 
ex-Mayor threw down his historic challenge’ 
“The seat of government shall remain at the 
city hall!” 7 

What revolutionary plot was in process o 
hatching under cover of this debate on 
harmless point of order? I do not know 
The ostensible business of the occasion was 
to change the ratio of constituents to delegates 
in the Central Labor Council. But on thisl 
point Mr. Hanson and the redoubtable daily 
press will agree with me: When earnest 
temperate and intelligent workingmen in 
“hotbed of revolution ” like Seattle spend on 
hour in keeping their parliamentary recor 
straight, the fact is very significant. 

; Stuart: A: RIcE. 


